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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER I. 

OHtWHOOD AKS EARLT LIFE 

Saiittel J 0 HK 8 ON '^03 born in Licbfiold In 1709. His 
Mbor,}yIicbacl Jobnson, was a booksellor, highly Tcspcctcd 
by the catbcdial clergy, and for a timo suiBciontly prosperons 
to bo a magistrate of the to^vn, and, in the year of bis eon’s 
birth, ehonlT of the county. Ho opened a bookstall on 
market-days atnoighbouxing towns, including Birmingham, 
which was as yet unable to mnmtain a separate bookseller. 
The tradesman often exaggerates the prejudices of the class 
whose wants ho supplies, and hlichaol Johnson was pro* 
bably a more devoted Ehgh ,Churchman^nd Tory than 
many of the cathedral deigy themselves. Ho reconciled 
himself with dilBcnlty to taking the oaths against the 
exiled dynasty He was a man of considerable mental 
and physical power, but tormented by hypochondriacal 
tendencies His son inhonted a share both of his constitu- 
tion and of hiB principles Long afterwards Samuel asso- 
ciated with his childish days a iamt but solemn recollection 
of a lady in diamonds and long black hood. The lady 
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•was Queen Anne^ to whom, in compliance ■with a sapet* 
fitition just dying a natoial death, he had "been •taken by 
his mother to be touched for the fang’s e-dL The touch 
was ineffectoaL Perhaps, as Boswell suggested, he ought to 
have been presented to the genuine heirs of the Stuarts m 
Borne Disease and superstition had thus stood by his 
cradle, and they nerer quitted him duxmg life The de- 
mon of hypochondria was always lying in wait for him, 
and could be esorcised for a time only by hard work or 
social excitement. Of this we shall hear enough , but it 
may be as well to sum up at once some of the physical 
characteristics which marked him through life and greatly 
mfluenced his career. 

t The disease had scarred and disfigured features other* 
•wise regular and always impressive It had serioud/- 
mjured his e yes, entirely destroying, it seems, the sight of 
one He could not, it is said, distmguish a fiiend’s face 
half a yard ofi^ and pictures were to bim meanin^ess 
patches, in which he could never see 'the resemblance 'to 
their objects The statement is perhaps exaggerated ; for 
he could see enough to condemn a portrait of bimnAlf. 
He expressed some annoyance when Beynolds had painted 
him irith a pen held close to his eye , and protested that 
he would not be handed doivn 'to posterity as “ blinking 
Sam.” It seems that habits of minute attention atoned in 
some degree for this natural defect Boswell tells us how 
Johnson once corrected him as to the precise shape of a 
mountain; and hirs. Thrale says that he was a dose and 
^xact m g critic _pf ^ladi es* d ress, even to the accidental 
position of a nhand. He coidd even lay do'vm m^eticab 
canons npon such matters Ho reproved her for wearing 
a dark dress as unsuitable to a “ httle creature.” ** What^” 
ho asked, “ have not all insects gay colours ? ” His msen* 
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Blbilltv to miiflic was eyen more pronounced than his dnl« 
ness of sight On hearing it stud, in praise of a musical 
performance, that it was in any case difficult, his feeling 
comment was, “I wish it had been impossihle 1 ” ^ 

U The qu eer pony rilRirmH by which he amazed all beholders^ 
were probably connected with his disease, though he and 
Beynolds ascribed them simply to habit. When entering ^ 
a doorwTB y_wit h. his bhnd comp anion. Miss Williams, he 
would suddenly desert her on the step in order to “ whirl 
and twist about in strange gesticulations. The perform* 
ance partook of the nature of a superstitiouB ceremonial. 
He would stop in a street or the middle of a room to go 
through it correctly Once he collected a laughing mob, 
in Twickenham meadows by his antics ; his hands imitat-' 
ing the motions of a jockey riding at full speed and his feet 
twistmg in and out to make heels and toes touch alter- 
nately. He presently sat down and took out a Grotius^ 
De Veritate, cfvet which he “segsaKsd” so violently that 
the mob ran back to see what was the matter. Once in 
such a fit he suddenly twisted off t he^shoe of a lady who ; 
sat by hi-m. Sometimes he seemed to be obeying some 
hidden impulse, which commanded him to^uch every post 
jn a street o:^t3;e ^ on the^centre of every javing-stone. 
and would return if his task not been accurately 
performed. Aiv 

In spite of such oddities, he was not only possessed 
of physical power corresponding to his great height and 
massive stature, but was something of a , proficient at.ath- 
^leiic^exercises. He was conversant with the theory, at 
leas kjiLhoadng ; a knowledge probably acquired from an 
uncle who kept the nng at Smithfield for a year, and was 
never beaten in boxing or wrestling. His constitutional 
fea rlessness w ould have made him a formidable antagonist. 
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HawMds describes tihe oak staff, six feet in lengthand In* 
cteasingfinm one tofihieemcliesin diameter, whick lay ready 
to bis yrhen he expected an attack from Maopherson 
,df Ossian cdebrily. Once he is said to have taken np a 
chdr at the theatre upon wHch a man had seated himsdf 
during his temporary absence, and to have tossed it and 
its occupant bodily into the pit. He •would swim into 
pools said to be dangerous, beat huge dogs into peace, 
climb trees, and even run races and jump gates. Once at 
least he -erent out foxhunting, and though he deqiised the 
amusement, 'uras deeply touched by the complimentary 
assertion that he rode as •well as the most illiterate felloir 
In England. Perhaps the most whimsical of his perform* 
ances was when, in his fffty-fifth year, he went to the top 
of a high hill with his ffiend Langton. * *I have not had 
ft roll for _a lon g time ,” said the great lexicographer sud- 
denly, and, after dehberately emptying his pockets, he 
laid himself parallel to the edge of the hill, and descended, 
turning over and over till he came to the bottom. ‘We 
may believe, as Mrs Thrale remarks upon his jumping 
over a stool to show that he was not tired by his h'oatmg, 
that his performances in this kind were so strange and 
nncontii that a fear for the safety of his bones quenched 
the spectator’s tendency to laugh. 

, In such a strange case was imprisoned one of the most 
‘ vigorous intdlecta of •the tune Vast strength hampered 
by clomsmess and associated •vritb gnevons disease, deep 
and massive powers of feeling limited by narrow though 
acute perceptions, were diaracteiistic both of soul and 
body. These peculiarities were manifested from bis eariy 
infan cy bliss Seward, a typical sperimen of tbe pro- 
vincial preezcuse, attempted to trace them m an epitaph 
which Tfie was said to have written at the ajie of three 
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Hore lies good master dnok 

Whom Samuel Jolmeon trod on j 
If it had lived, it had been good Inol:, 
For then we had had an odd one. 


,The verses, however, were really made by his father, 
who passed them off as the child’s, and illustrate nothing 
but the paternal vanity. In fact the boy was regarded 
as something of an infant prodigy B is great powers o f 
memory, charactenstic of a mind singularly retentive of 
all impressions, were early developed. E^eeined to learn 
by intuition. In dolencp , as in his after life, alternated 
with bnef efforts of strenuous exertion. B is want of sight 
prevented him from sha nniriTi tba OTdinftTynhildiab.fl pprt^ ; 
and one of his great pleasures was in reading old romances 
— a taste which he retained through life Boys of 
temperament are generally despised by their fellows j but 
Johnson seems to have had the power of enforcing the 
req>ect of his companions. Three of the lads used to come 
for him in the morning and cany him in triumph to school, 
seated upon the shoulders of one and supported on each 
side by his companions 

After learning to read at a dame-school, and from a 
certain Tom of whom it is only recorded that he 

published a speUing-book and dedicated it to the Universe, 
young Samuel was sent to the Li chfield Grammar School, 
and was afterwards, for a short^me, apparently in the 
character of pupil-teacher, at the school of Stourbridge, in 
Worcestershire __ A good deal of Latin was “whipped into 
him,”'and" though he complained of the excessive seventy 
of two of his teachers, ho was always a behover in the 
virtues of the rod. A child, he said, who is flogged, “ gets 
his task, and there’s an end on’t ; whereas by exciting 


emulation and compansons of superiorily, you lay the 



J 
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fonudatioius of lasting miBcldef; you make btotliexs and 
BifltoTB hate each other ” In practice, indeed, this stem 
diBciplinarian eeoma to haye been specaally indulgent to 
chilien The memory of his own sorrows made him 
value their happiness, and he rejoiced greatly when he at 
last persuaded a schoolmaster to remit the old*>&shioned 
holiday^task 

Johnson left school at sixteen and spent two years at 
home, probably m learning his fethei^a business This 
seems to have been the chief period of his studies Long 
afterwards he said that he knew almost as much at eighteen 
as he did at the age of fifiy-tbree — ^the date of the remark. 
Bjs father’s shop would giye him many opportunities, and 
he devoured what came in his way with the imdiscnmi- 
nating eagerness of a young student* Hw intellectual 
.reaembled his physical appetite He gorged books He 
tore the hearts out of them, but did not study systemati- 


cally Do you read hooks through ? he asked mdi^n^lly 
of some one who expected from him ’siicii ^mpe^^o^toiy , 
labour His memory enabled him to accumulate great 
stores of a desultory and unsystematic knowledge. Some- 
bow he be came a fine Latin scboIar^Jihough never .first- 
rate as a^isecian. The direction of his studies was partly 


determined by the discovery of a foho of Petrarch, lying 
J on a shelf where he was looking for apples , and one of his 
eathest hterary plans, never earned out, was an edition of 


Pohtian, with a history of Intin poetry ftom the time of 
Petrarch. "When he went to the Hmversity at the end of 
this period, ho was in possession of a very unusual amount 
of reading 


kleanwhile he was be^beming to feel the pressure of 
pevorty, Hia fathcris affairs were probably getting into 
disorder. One anecdote— it Is one which it is difficult 
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to read without emotion — refers to this period Many 
years afterwards, Johnson, worn by disease and the hard 
straggle of Me, was staying at Lichfield, where a few old 
Mends still survived, but in which every street must have 
revived the memories of the many who had long since 
gone over to the majonty. He was missed one morning 
at break&st, and did not return till supper-lime. Then 
he told how his time had been passed. On that day fifty 
years before, his father, confined by lUness, had begged him 
to take his place to sell books at a stall at T Ttto xeter Fnde 
made him refuse ** To do away with the sin of this dis- 
obedience, I this day went in a post-chaise to ITttoxeter, 
and going into the market at the time of high businesB, 
uncovered my head and stood with it bare an hour before 
the stall which my hither had formerly used, exposed to 
the sneers of the standers-by and the inclemency of ^&e. 
weather j a penance by which I trust I have propitiai^d. 
Heaven for this only instance, 1 believe, of contumacy to| 
my father” If the anecdote illustrates thie'^uch of 
superBtition in Jolmaon’s mind, it reveals too that sacred 
depth of tenderness which ennobled his character. Ho 
repentance can ever wipe out the past or make it be as 
though it had not been; but the remorse of a fine cha- 
racter may be transmuted into a permanent source of 
nobler views of life and the world. 

There are difficulties in determining the circumstances 
and duration of Johnson’s stay at Oxford. He began 
residence at Pembroke College in 1728 It seems pro- 
bable that he received some assistance from a gentle- 
man whose son took him as companion, and from the 
clergy of Lichfield, to whom his father was known, 
and who were aware of the son’s talents Possibly 
his college assisted him during part of the time. It 
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is certain that he left -without taking a degree, 
though he probably resided for nearly three years It 
is certain, also, that his other’s bankruptcy made his 
stay difficulty and that the penod must have been one of 
triaL 

The effect of the Oxford residence upon Johnson’s mind 
was characteristic The lad already suffered from the 
attacks of melancholy, which sometimes droTe him to the 
borders of insanity. 

gave him the strong rehgious impressions which^ remained 
thiot^h life But he does not seem to have been regarded 
as a gloomy or a rehgious youth by his contemporaries 
When told m after years that he had been descnbed as a 
" gay and hrohcsome fellow,” he replied, Ah * sir, I was 
mad and violent It was bitterness which they mistook 
for frohc, I was nuseiahly poor, and I thonght to 
my way by my hteratore and my wit, so I disregarded 
all power and all authority.” ^oughaJiffatyiguppoTter 
of ythonty in_ prinriple,^ Johnson was distinguished 
through hfeJby.riie^Etrongest^jpint jpi^onal indepen- 
dence and sdf-respect. He held, too, the sonnd doctrine, 
deplored by his respectable biographer Hawkins, that the 
scholar’s life, like the Christian’s, levelled all disiinctionB 
of rank. When an officious benefactor put a pair of new 
shoes at his door, he threw tiiem away with indignation. 
He seems to have treated his tutors with a contempt which 
Boswell pohtely attributed to great fortitude of mind,” 
but Johnson himself set down as stark insensibihty.” 
The life of a poor student is not, one may fear, even yet 
exempt from much hittemoss, and in those days the 
position was far more servile than at present. The ser- 
much to hear &om richer companions. 
A proud melancholy lad, conscious of gie^t powers, had 
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to meet 'with hard tehoffe^ and tried to meet them hj 
Tetnming acom foT scom. 

S'och distresses, ho'wevei, did not shake Johnson’s 
rooted Toryism. He fhfly imbibed, if he did not already 
share, the strongest prejudices of the place, and his misery 
^erer produced a rerolt against the system, though it may 
ha^ fb^red insolence to individuals. Three of the most 
eminent men with whom Johnson came in contact in later 
life, had also been students at Oxford. Wesley, his senior, 
by six years, was a fellow of Lincoln whilst Johnson was 
an imdergradnate, and was learning at Oxford the neces- 
sity of ro'osing his countrymen from the rdi^ous lethargy 
into which they had sunk. “Have not pride and 
haughtiness of spirit, impatience, and pee'vishness, sloth 
and indolence, ^uttony and aensneilify, and even a pro- 
verbial uselessness been objected to us, perhaps not al'ways 
by our enemies nor wholly without ground?” So said 
Wesley, preaching before the Univeisity of Oxford in 1744, 
and the words in his mouth im^y more than the preacher's 
formality. A^m^mith, Johnson’s junior by fourteen 
years, was so impressed by the utter indiSerence of Oxford 
authorities to their duties, as to find in it an admirable 
illustration of the consequences of the neglect of the true 
principles of supply and demand implied in the endow- 
ment of learning. Gibb on, his lunior by twenty-eight 
years, passed at Oxford the “ most idle and unprofitable ” 
months of his whole life , and was, he said, as 'wiUmg to 
disclaim the university for a mother, as she could be to 
renounce him fthr^ a son. Oxford, as judged by these men, 
was remarkable as an illustration of the spmtual and 
lintellectual decadence of a body which at other times has 
‘ been a centre of great movements of thought. Johnson, 
thou^ he had a rougher experience than any of the three, 
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loved Oxford as thongli elie had not been a harsh step- 
-mother to hia youth. Sur, he said fondly of his college, 
“ire axe a nest of singing-birds ” Most of the stmns are 
now pretty wdl forgotten, and some of them must at all 
tunes have been such as we scarcely associate with the 
nightingale. Johnson, however, cherished his college 
fiiendfiMps, delighted in paying visits to his old university, 
and was deeply touched by the academical honours by 
' which Oxford long afterwards recognized an enunence 
scarcely fostered hy its protection. !Far &om sharing the 
doctimes of Adam Snoith, he only regretted that the 
omver&ities were not richer, and expressed a desue which 
will he understood hy advocates of the “ endowment of 
research," that there were many places of a thousand a 
year at Oxford. 

On leaving the TJnivetsity, in 1731, the world was all 
before him. His father died in the end of the year, and 
Johnson's whole immediate inheritance was twenty 
pounds. "Where was he to turn for daily bread! Evei^ 
in those days, most gates were barred with gold andi 
opened but to golden keys The greatest chance for a poor^ 
man was probably thxmgh the Church. The career of 
Warburton, who rose from a siinilar position to a bishopric 
might have been rivalled by Johnson, and his connexions 
with Xach&dd might, one would suppose, have helped 
him to a start It would be ea^ to speculate upon causes 
which might have hindered such a career Ih later life, he 
mote than once xefrtsed to take orders upon the promise 
of a hving Johnson, as we kaow was a tnim of 
the world, though a lehgious man of the wodd He 
represents the secular rather than the eccdesiaslical type. 
So far as his mode of teaching goes, he is rather a disciple 
of Socrates than of St. Paul or Wesley, Accorebng to 
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him, a " tavem-chaii ” was “ the throne of htunan felicity,” 
and enpplied a better arena than the pnlplt for the utterance 
of his message to manhind Aad, though his external 
circumstances doubtless determined his method, there was 
much in his character which made it congenial. (Johnson’s^ 
religious emotions were Bu<h as to make habitual reserye 
almost a sanitary necessity.^ They were deeply coloured 
by his constitutional melancholy FearsD£dBath.and-hell 
were prominent in his perso nal creed. To trade upon his 
feelings like a charlatan would have been abhorrent to his 
masculme (haracter , and to giye them fiill and frequent 
utterance like a genuine teacher of mankind would have 
been to imperil his sanity If he had gone through the 
excitemrat of a Methodist conversion, he would probably 
have ended his days in a madhouse. 

Such considerations, however, were not, one may guess, 
distinctly present to Johnson himself, and the offer of a 
college fellowship or of private patronage might probably 
have altered his career. He might have become a learned 
recluse or a straggling Parson Adams. College fellowships 
were less open to talent then than now, and patrons were 
never too propitious to the uncouth giant, who had to force 
his way "^i^erlabour, and fight for his own hand. Ac- 
cordingly, the young scholar triedjto coin his brains into 
mon^by the most depressing and least hopeful of employ- 
ments. By becoming an usher in a school, he could at least 
tom his talents to account with little delay, and that was 
the most pressmg consideration. By one schoolmaster he 
was rejected on the ground that his infirmities would excite 
the ridicule of the boys. Under another he passed some 
months of “ complicated misery,” and could never think 
of the school without horror and aversiom Pmding this 
situation intolerable, he settled In ^Birmingham, in 1733, 
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to be neat tm old Bcboolfellow, named Hector, who vras 
apparently beginning to piactiBe as a surgeon. J obnson 
seems to have bad some acqnamtances among tbe com- 
fortable fanubes in tbe neigbbonrbood , bnt bis means of 
U'ving ate obscure. Some small literary work came in bis 
■way. He contributed essays to a local paper, and tranriated 
a book of Travels in Abyssuua For tbis, bis first publica- 
tion, be received five guineas. In 1734 be made certain 
overtureB to g ave, a London publisher, of the result of 
irhirii I shall have to speak presently I'or the presentit 
is pretty dear that the great problem of self-support had 
been very madequately solved. 

Having no money and no prospects, Johnson naturally 
mamed. The attractions of the lady were not very 
manifest to others than her hnsband. She was the 
tridow of a Birmingham mercer named Porter Her age 
at the tune (1735) of the second maipaga was foriy-siz^ 
the bridegroom being not quite tweniy-six. The bio- 
grapher's eye wag not fixed npon Johnson till after his 
wife's death, and we have httle in the way of antheniic 
^description of her person and character Glarrick, who 
j had known her, said that die was very fat, with cheeks 
^coloured both by paint and cordials, fiimsy and fantastic 
In dress and afiected in her manners She is said to have 
'treated her husband with some contempt, adopting the 
airs of an antiquated beauty, which he retumed by 
elahoiste deference Gratrick used his wonderful powers 
of mimicry to make fun of the uncouth caresses’ bf'the* 
husband, and tbe courtly Beauderc used to provoke the 
smiles of hiB audience by repeating Johnson’s assertion 
that “it was a love-match on both sides " One 
of the weddmg-day was ominona. As the newly-married 
couple rode back fiom church, Mrs. Johnson showed her 
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epirlt by xoptoaching her husband for riding too fast^ and 
then for lagging behind. Bcsolved '' not to be made the 
slave of capnee/' he pushed on briskly till he vras fairly 
out of sight. When she rejoined him, as he, of conise, 
took care that she should soon do, she -was in tears. Mrs. 
Johnson apparently knew how to regdn supromacy , but, 
at any rate, Johnson loved her devotedly during life, and 
clung to her memory during a widowhood of more than 
thirty years, as fondly as if thoy had been the most 
pattern hero and heroine of romantic fiction. 

Whatever hits Johnson’s charms, sho seems to have 
been a woman of good sonsa and some literary judgment. 
Johnson’s grotesqno appeamnee did not prevent her ficom 
saying to her daughter on their first introduction, “This is 
the most sensihle man I ever met.” Her prsusea were, wo 
may believe, sweeter to him than those of the severest 
critics, or the most-.ferv ent of personal flatterers. Like nil 
good men, Johnson lovedgood women, and liked to have on 
band a Citation or two,' Wwaim as mi^t he within the 
bounds of due decorum. But nothing affected his fidohty 
to his Tctty or displaced her imago in his mind. Ho 
rememhered her in many solemn prayers, and sneh words 
as this was dear Tetty’s hook or, “ this was a prayer 
which dc.ar Tetty was accustomed to say,” were found 
written by him in many of her hooks of devotion. 

Mrs Johnson bad one other recommendation — a fortune, 
namely, of £800 — little enough, oven then, os a provision 
for the support of tho mamod pair, hut enough to help 
Johnson to make a fresh start In 1736, there appeared 
on advertisement in tho Gentlcman't Magazine. *'At 
Edial, near lichfidd, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen 
ore hoarded and taught tho Latin and Greek languages by 
Bamud Johnsou ” as seems probable, ^frs. Johnson’e 
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money supplied the fonds for this venture, it wae an 
unlucky speculation. 

Johnson -was not fitted to he a pedagogue. Success in that 
profession impHes dall in the management of pupils, hut 
perhaps still more decidedly in the management of parents 
Johnson had httle quahficalaonB in either way As a 
teacher he would probably have been alternately despotic 
and over-indulgent , and, on the other hand, a single 
glance at the rough Donunie Sampson would he enough to 
lighten the ordmary parent off his" premises Very few 
pupils came, and they seem to have profited little, if a story 
as told of two of his pupils refers to this time. After some 
months of instruction in English, history, he asked them 
who had destroyed the monasteries % One of them gave no 
answer , the other replied “ Jesus Ohiist ” Johnson, how- 
ever, could hoBSt of one eminent pupil inJOand Gkixi^ 
thou^ by Gramck's account, his master was of little service 
except as affording an excellent mark for his early powers of 
ridicule ^68^ool,OTj^acad^y," failed, after a.yeatsnd 
{^alf^ and Johnson, once more at a loss for employmeni^ 
resolved to tiy the great experiment, made so ofiien and so 
often unsuccessfully He left lachfield to seek his fortune 
in London. Gratrick accompanied the two 

brought a common letter of introduction to the master of 
an academy from Grtihett "Walmsley, registrar of the 
logative Court in Lichfield Long afterwards Johnson 
took on opportunity in the Jjives of the Poets, of expressing 
hiB warm regard for the memory of bia early ftiend, to 
whom ho had been recommended by a community of 
literary tastes, in spite of patty differences and great 
inequahty of age. Walmdey says m his letter, that “ one 
Johnson ” is about to accompany Gamck to London, in 
order to try his fete with a tragedy and get lomsdf em* 
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ployed in translation Johnson, he odds, ** is a very good 
scholar and poet, and I have great hopes Tnll tnm out a 
fine tragedy ^mter.” 

The letter js dated Match 2nd, 1737. Before recording 
\rliat is known of his early career thna started, it will he 
well to take a glance at the general condition of tho pro- 
foedan of Idtcrataro in England at this penod. 
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OHAPTEB n. 

USEa&BT OABEIEB. 

I “ No man but a blockhead,” sad JohosoB, “ ever wrote 
t, except for moBoy ” The doctroie is, of course, perfectly 
outtageous, and specially calculated to shock people irho 
hke to keep it fox their private use, instead of proclaunhig 
' it IB pubhc. But it IS a good ei^^sion of that huge cob* 
tempt for the foppery of high-flown sentuBent which, as is 
' not uBcommoB with Johnson, passes into something which 
would be (ymcal if it were not half-humorous 3h this 
case it implies also the contempt of the professional for 
the amateur. Johnson despised gentlemen who dabbled’ 
in hiB ^1^ , os a man whose life is devoted to music or 
pamtmg despises the ladies and gentlemen who treat those 
arts as fashionable accomplishments An author was, 
according to him, a man who tamed out books as a bn(^- 
layer toms out houses or a tailor coats So long as he 
eupphed a good article and got a feir pnce, he was a fool 
to gmmhle, and a hnmbug to affect loMer motives 
Johnsonwosnotiho firstprofessional author, mthis sense, 
hut perhaps the first man who made the profession respect- 
able. The prmcipal habitat of anthots, in his age, was 
(^uh Street — a region which, in later years, has ceased to 
be ashamed of itself, and has adopted the more pretentions 
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name Bohemi a. The original Grab Street, it is said, first 
became associated mth anthorship dnring the increase 
. of pamphlet litoratnro, produced by the civil wars. Foxc, 
^e martyrolo gist, was one of its original inhabitants, 
i&nothcr of ibs'horoes was a certain hfr Welby, of whom 
the sole record is, that he “lived there forty years without 
being seen of any.” In fact, it was a region of holes and 
comers, calculated to illustrate that great advantage of 
London life, which a friend of BoswdlWescnbed by say-^ 
ing, that a man could there bo always ** close to Jus bnxr, 
row.” The burrow ” which received the luckie r 
was indeed no pleasant refuge Since ]X)oi Giccnc, in the 
earliest generation of dramatists, bought his “gr oat’s-u orth* 
of wit with a million of repentance,” too many of his 
brethren had trodden the path which led to hopeless 
misery or death in a tavern brawl The history of men 
who had to support themselves by their pons, is a record 
of almost universal gloom The names of Spenser, of 
Butler, and of Otway, are enough to remind us that even 
warm contemporary recognition was not enough to raise 
an author above the fear of dying m wont of necessones. 
The two great dictators of litoratnro, Ben Jonson in the'^ 
euher and Dryd on in the later part of the century, only 
kept their heads above water by help of the laureate's pit- 
tocc, though reckless imprudence, encouraged by the 
' pyecario uB life, was the cause of much of their sufiennga 
Patronage gave but a fitfal resource, and the author could ^ 
hope at most but an occasional emst, flung to him from 
better proiudcd tables 

In the happy days of Qu een A nne, it is true, there had I 
been a gleam of prosperity. Many authors, Addison,/' 
Congreve, Sivill, and others of less name, had won by 
fchent ponB( not •only temporary profits but permanent 


j 
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places The class \vhich came into power at the E^yolu- 
tion was wiUmg for a tune, to share some of the public 
patronage with mon distinguished for intellectual emi- 
nence Patronage was liberal when the funds cmne out 
of other men's pockets But, as the system of parly 
government developed, it soon became evident that this 
involved a waste of power There were enough political 
partisans to absorb all the comfortable sinecu res to be 
had ; and such money as was still spent upon literature, 
was given m return for services equally degrading to giver 
and receiver BTor did the patronage of literature reach 
the poor inhabitants of Grub Street Addison's poetical 
power might suggest or justify the gift of a place from 
his elegant ftiends; but a man ljkeJ5S’»3&lP; who really 
looked to his pen for great part of his daily subsistence, 
was below the region of such prizes, and was obliged in later 
years not only to write infenor books for money, bn^to 
sell himself and act as a spy upon his fellows One great 
man, it is true, made an independence by literature* 
received some^^SOOfitJfcr bis translation of Homer, by tbo 
then popular mode of subscription — a kind of compromise 
between the ^sterns of patronage and pubhc support But 
his success caused little pleasure in Grub Street Ho love 
was lost between the poet and the dwellers in dismal 
region Pope was its deadliest enemy, and carried on an in- 
^etnecme warfare with its inmates which h as enriched our 
language with a great satire, but which wasted his powprs^ 
upon low objects, and tempted him into disgraceful aitifides 
rhe life of the unfortunate victune, ppl^nod m the 
cictd and accused of the unpardonable sms of poverty 
dependence, was too often one which might have eztorted 
sympathy even fiom a t^:Skinned poet and ctxtiG* 
niuBtrations of the mamem and customs of that Grub 
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Street of wbicL Jolmson '\7 sb to becomo on iuin&te are only 
too abimdant The best ■rnters of the day could loll of 
hardships endured in that duiual region Bxchaxdaon 
yrent on the sound principle of keeping his shop that hie 
shop might keep him. But the other great novelists of 
the century have painted fix»m hfo the miseries of an 
author's existence Fielding, Smollett, and Goldsmith 
have doscnbwi the poor "wretches "with a -vivid force which 
gives sadness to the reflection that each of those great men 
"was dra"wing upon his own experience, and that they each 
died in distress. The Ca^a of Authors by Profemon 
to quote the title of a pamphlet by Balph, was indeed a 
wretched one, when the greatest of their number had an 
incessant struggle tp^^kcop the wolf from the door. The 
life of on author resembled the proverbial existence of the 
flying-fish, chased by enemies in sea and in air , he only 
escaped from the daveiy of the bookseller's garret, to fly 
from the bailiff or rot in the debtor’s ward ortho spungipg- ' 
house jMany strange half-pathetic and half-ludicrouB aneoi't 
dotes Eurvivo to recall the sorrows and the recklessness of 
the luckless scribblois who, liko ono of Johnson's acquain- 
tance. “hved in London and hung loose upon society." 

There was Samuel Boyse. for example, whose poem on 
the Deity is quoted "with high praise by Fielding. Once 
Johnson had generously exerted bunself forlus comrade in 
misery, and collected enough money by sixponcea to get , 
the poet's clothes out of pa"^ Two days afterwards,’, 
Boyso had spent the money and was found in bed, covered ' 
only iTith a blanket, through two holes in which ho passed 
his arms to write ^oys^ it appears, when still in this posi- 
tion would lay out inis last half-guinea to buy traifles and 
mushrooms for his last scrap of beef. Of another scribbler 
JolmsotT said, “ I honour Derrick for his strengtli of mind, 
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has not been in tbe inside of a cbuicb fox many years ; 
but be never passes a chuxcb ynthout pulling off bis bat 
This sbowB be bas good principles,” — of vrbicb in fact there 
seems to be some less questionable evidence. Campb^ sup- 
ported bimself by rmtings cbiefly of tbe Encyclopedia or 
Gazetteer kind, and became, still in Jobnson’s pbrase, “tbe 
richest sutbor that ever grazed the common of hteratnre ” 
A more smgular and less reputable character was that 
impudent quack, Six Jol ^ Hill ,^who, with his insolent 
attacks upon tbe Eoyal Sodely, pre tentiou s botanical and 
medical compilations, plays, novels, and magazme articles, 
bas long sunk into utter obbvion It is said of him that 
be pursued every brancb of bterary q uackery witb greater 
conte mpt of charact er than any man of bis tune, and that 
be made as much as £1500 in a year, — three times as 
much, it is added, as any one writer ever made in the 
same period. 

Tbe pobtical scribblers — tbe Amalls, Gkirdons, Trencb- 
ards, Guthries, Italpbs, and Ambersts, whose names meet 
us in tbe notes to tbe Dundad and in contemporary 
pamphlets and newspapers — ^form another vanefy of the 
class Their general character may be estimated from 
J obnson’s classification of tbe “ Scribbler for a Party” with 
the Commissioner of Excise,” as the “ two lowest of all 
human beings ” “ Ealpb,” says one of tbe notes to the 
Dundad, “ ended in tbe common of all such writers,, 
a political newspaper.” The prejudice against such em- 
ployment bas scarcely died out m ournwn day, and may 
be still traced in the account of JBendennis.andJiiB fiend 
^Miington- People who do dirty work must be paid for 
,it; and the S gcret C ommittee which inquired mto Wal- 
pole’s administration reported that in ten years, from 1731 
to 1741, a sum of £60,077 ISa. bad been paid to writers 
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and pnnters of newspapers. ArnaU, now remembered 
chieSy by Pope’s Ime, — 

Spmb of Amall, aid me whilst I lie I 

had received, in four years, ^1 0,997 6s 8«? of this amount 
^ie more successful writers might look to pensions or pre- 
ferment Ecancis, for esample, the translator of Horace, 
and the father, in all probability, of the most formidable 
of the whole tnbe of such literary glja^tors, leceived, it 
is said, 900Z, a year for his work, besides bemg appomted 
’to a rectory and the chaplamcy of Oh^ra 

It must, moreover, be observed that the price of literary 
work was nsmg during the century, and that, in the latter 
hal^ considerable sums were received by successful writers 
Beligious as well as dramatic literature had begim to be 
couuneidallj valuable B^ter, in the previous dentuxyi 
made from 60Z to 80Z a year by his pen. The copyright 
of TiQotson’s Sermom 'vras sold, it is said, upon his death 
for £2500. Consideiable sums were made by the plan of 
publishing by subscription. It is said that 4600 people 
^subsc^ed to the two postbumous volumes of Conybeare*^ 
^'SerTnoriB A few poets tod in Pope^s steps Toungmade* 
more than £3000 for the Satires called the Uhtverscd Pob* 
Bion^ published, I think, on the same plan i and the Duke 
^of^JSTLarton is said, though the report is doubtol, to have 
. *pven him £2000 for the same work. Ggy made £1000 
by his Poems , £400 for the copyright of the Beggafs 
Opera, and three iimei as much for its second part, Polly 
y Among histonans, Hume seems to have received £700 a 
volume i Sm^ett made £2000 by his catchpenny nval 
puhhcation , Heniy made £3300 by hia history , an^ 
Robertson, after the booksellets had made £6000 by hifl 
History of Scotland, cold bis Charles V for £4600 
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Amongst the novelists, Fielding leceived £700 for Tom.,. 
Jones and £1000 for Amelia ; Sterne, for the second edi/ 

^ *t*y 

tion of the first part of Tristram Shandy and for ttrat 
additional volnmes, received £650 ; besides 'n'hich Lord 
Fauconbeig gave him a living (most inappropriate acknow- 
ledgment) onewotdd say!), andWarbnrtonapnise of gold. 
Goldsmith received 60 guineas for the immortal Ffcar, a 
fair price, according to Johnson, for a work by a then 
unknown author. By each of his plays he made about 
£500, and for the eight volumes of his Natural History 
he received 800 gnineas. Towards the end of the century, . 
Mrs. EadclifFe got £500 for the Mysteries of UdolphoJ 
and £800 for her last work, the Italian Perhaps the' 
laigest sum given for a single book was £6000 paid to 
.gawkesworth . for his account of the South Sea Expedi- 
tions ~ Home Tooke received from £4000 to £5000 for 
the Diversions ofPurley j and it is added by his biographer, 
though it seems to be incredible, that Hayley received no ( 
less than £11,000 for the Life of Cowper. This was, of 
course, in the present century, when we are already 
approaching the period of Scott and Byron. 

Such sums prove that some few authors might achieve 
independence by a successful work; and it is well to 
remember them in considering Johnson’s hfe from the 
business point of view. Though he never grumbled at the 
bookssUers, and on the contrary, was always ready to de- 
fend them ashboralmen, he certainly failed, whether from 
carelessness or want of skill, to turn them to as much 
profit as many less celebrated rivals. Meanwhile, pecu- 
niary success of this kmd was beyond any reasonable hopes. 
A man who has to work like his own dependent Lsvett,^ 
and to make the “ modest toil of every day” supply “ the ' 
wants of every day,” must discount his talents nntil ha 
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can flecure leisure for some more sustained effbit. J oinson, 
coming up from the country to seek for work, could have 
hut a dender prospect of nsmg above the ordinary level of 
his Grub Street compamons and nvals One publisher 
to Tvhom he apphed suggested to him that it vrould be his 
wisest course to buy a porter's to^t and carry trunks ; 
and, m the struggle which followed, Johnson must some* 
times have been tempted to regret that the advice was not 
taken 

The detaOs of the oMed through which he was now 
to pass have naturally vanished. Johnson, long after- 
wards, hurst mto tears on recalling the trials of this penod 
But, at the fame, no one was interested in noting the 
history of an obscure literary drudge, and it has not been 
descnhed by the sufferer himselt What we know is 
denved from a few letters and incidental references of 
Johnson in later days On first arriving in London he 
was almost destitute, and had to 30m with Garrick in 
raising a loan of five pounds, which, we are glad to say, 
was repaid. He dmed for eightpence at an ordinary • a 
cnt of meat for snq)ence, bread for a penny, and a penny 
to the waiter, making out the charge One of his 
acqnamtance had told him that a man might live in 
London for thirty pounds a year Ten ponnds would pay 
for clothes , a garret might he hired for eighteen-pence a 
week , if any one asked for an address, it was easy to reply, 
** I am to he found at such a place ” Threepence laid out 
at a coffee-house would enable hiin to pass some hours a 
day in good company , dinner might he had for sixpence, 
a hread-and-milk breakfast for a penny, and supper was 
superfluous On dean shirt day yon might go abroad and 
pay visits. This leaves a surplus of nearly one pound 
from the thirty. 
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Johnson, howevei, had a vnfo to support , and to xaiss 
fonds for even so ascetic a mode of existence required 
steady labour Often, it seems, his purse vras at the very 
^Jojrest ehh. One of his letters to his employer is signed | 
iniprajisus , and u^hether or not the dumerless condition 1 
l^as in this case accidental, or significant of absolute 
J[m]^ecumosify, the less pleasant interpretation is not im- 
probable. gewnldjnralkjihe^st^eets ^^^t.uuthjfcds t 
fimend, ^viage, Y^en-their^combiaed.fands.could.not-pa; ' 
fo r_a lod ging One night, as he told Sir J oshua Eeynolds 
in^ter years, they thus perambulated St James's SquareJ-^^ 
wanning themselves by declanm ng against Walpole, and ^ 
'H^ly resolved that they would stand by their country 
Patriotic enthusiasm, however, as no one knew better 
than Johnson, is a poor substitute for bed and supper 
Johnson suffered acutely and made some attempts to 
escape from his misery To the end of his life, he was 
grateful to those who had lent him a hdping hand 
« Harry Hervey,” he said of one of them shortly before 
his death, “ was a vicious man, hut very kmd m^ If 
you call a dog Hervey, I shall love him." Pope ' was im- 
pressed by the excellence of his first poem, Imd oTif j 
and induced Lord Gktwer to write to a &iend to beg 
to obtam a degree for Johnson from the Hmversity of 
Dubhn. The terms of this circnitous apphcation, curious, 
as brmgmg into connexion three of the most eminent 
men of letters of the day, prove that the youngest of 
them was at the tune (1739) in deep distress The object of 
the degree was to qualify Johnson for a mastership of £60 
a year, which would m^e him happy for life He would 
rather, said Lord Glower, die upon the road to Dublin if 
an examination were necessary, ''than be starved to 
death in translatmg for booksdders, which has been hie 
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only sttbsnBteiice for boihb 'time past” The application 
r^ed, however, and the want of a degree was equally 
fatal to another apphcation to be admitted to practise at 
iioctor’s Commons. 

liteiatnie was thus perforce Johnson’s sole support, 
and by hterature was meant, for the most part, drudgery 
of the kmd indicated by the phrase, “ ttanslating for hoot- 
sellers ” While still in Lichfield, J ohnson had, as I have 
said, wntten to Cave, proposing to become a contributor 
to the GentlemarfsMagazme. The letter was one of those 
.which a modem editor receives by the dozen, and answers as 
^erfdnctonly as his conscience will allow It seems, how- 
ever, to have made some impre^on upon Cave, and 
possibly led to Johnson’s employment by him on his first 
amval in London. From 1738 he was eniployed both^n 
the Magazine and in some jobs of jferanalaMon. 

EdwaS Cave, to whom we aie thns introduced^ was a 
man of some mark in the history of Iiteiatnie Johnson 
always spoke of him with affection and afterwards wrote his 
life in complimentary terms Cave, though a clumsy, pUjgg* 
>i^tic person of little cultiyation, seems to have heen one 
of those men who, whilst destitute of real cntical powers, 
have a ceitam instmct for recognmng the commercial 
value of literary wares He had become by this time 
well-known as the publisher of a magaane which survives 
to this day Journals containing summanes of passing 
* events had already heen started* Boyer^s Polihccil State 
of Great Britain began in 1711 The Historical Rcgis^ 
ter^ which added to a chronicle some hterary noticeS| was 
started in 1716 The Gnih Street Journal was another 
journal with fuller critical notices, which first appeared in 
1730, and these two seem to haveTbeen superseded by the 
GeuiUmarie Magazine started by Cave m the next year 
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Jolmson sa\r m it an opening for the employment of his 
Iitexaiy talents ; and regarded its contributors -with that 
arre so natural in youthihl aspirants, and at once so comic 
and pathetic to vrriters of a httle oxperience The names 
of many of Cave’s staff are preserved in a note to HawHnB 
One or two of them, such as Birch and Ahenside, have 
still a certain interest for students of hteratnre ; but few 
have heard of the great Mos es Brow ne, who was regarded- 
as the great poetical hght of the magazme Johnson 
looked np to him as a leader in his and was^ 

graciously taken by Cave to an alehouse m ClerkenweD, 
where, wrapped in a horseman’s coat, and “ a great bushy 
uncombed wig,” be saw Mr. Browne sitting at the end of 
a long table, in a doud of tobacco-smoke, and felt the 
satisfaction of a true hero-worshipper. 

It is needless to describe in detail the hterary task-work 
done by Johnson at this period, the Latin poems which 
4 i 6 contributed in praise of Cave,, and of Cave’s fiiends, or, 
the Jacobite squibs by which he relieved his an1i-minis-| 
teriahsj^fcelmgs One incident of the period doubtless 
refreshed the 'soul of many authors, who have shared'' 
Campbdl’ s gratitud e to Kapoleon for the sole redeeming^ 
action of his life — ^the shooting of a bookseller. Johnsom 
\ras employed by Qsbqr nc. a roug^ specimen of the trad^ . 
to m ake a catalogue of the Harleian library. Osborne' 
offensively reproved him for negligence, and Johnson 
knocked him down with a folio The book with which 
the feat was performed (Biblia Greeca Septunginta, fol. 
1594, Brankfort) was in existence in a hooksellei’s shop at 
Cambridge in 1812, and should surely have been placed 
in some safe author's museum. 

The most remarkable of Johnson’s performances as a 
hack vTiter deserves a bnef notice. He was one of the 
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first of isporteis Cave pnblidied snch lepoits of the 
debates in Padiament as were then allowed by the 
jaalonsy of the Legialstiire, under the title of Th^Ser^e 
of JjOhjpii Johnson was the author of the debates fcom 
Kor 1740 to Febroaiy 1742 Persons were employed to 
attend in the two Houses, who brought home notes of the 
l^eeches, which were then pnt into shape by Johnson. 
Long afterwards, at a dinner at ^pote’s, Pmnc is (the&ther 
of Junius) mentioned a speech of Pittas as the best he 
had ever read, and superior to anything m Heinos&enes 
Hereupon Johnson replied, ''I wrote that ^eech m a 
garret m Exeter Street ’’ When the company applauded 
not only his 

rephed, "That ^e^ j figv^^^pSrances 

tolerably well, hutlw(^^&6 vvlugaQ^’Bnom 

, not have the best of it ” The speeches passed for a time 
as accurate , though, in izutb, it has been proved and it is 
eagr to observe, that they are, ^ m jfact, very vague 
reflections of the oiiginaL The editors of Chesterfldd’s 
Works published two of the speeches, and, to Johnson’s 
considerable amusement, declared that one of them re- 
sembled Demosthenes and the other Cicero It is plam 
enou^ to the modem reader that, if go, both of the 
ancient orators mnst have written true John s onese j and, in 
f ac^ the style of the true author is often as plainly marked 
m many of these compositions as in the Bamller or 
JRassdas For this deception, such as it was, Johnson 
expressed penitence at the end of his hfe, though he said 
that he had ceased to wnte when he found that they were 
taken as genuine. He would not be ** accessory to the 
propagation of falsehood." Ac/^" if 

Another of Johnson’s works which appeared in 1744 
requires notice both for its intrinsic merits and its auto* 
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Vanoua poetical works, now utterly forgotten, obfadned 
for him scanty profit This career auffimently reveals the 
character,. Savage belonged to the very conunon type of 
who seem to employ their whole talents to throw away 
their chances in hfe, and to disgust evexy one who oSeis 
them a helping hand. He ivas, however, a man of soma 
talent, though his poems are now hopelessly unreadable, 
and seems to have had a smgular attraction for Johnson.! 
The biography is curiously marked by Johnson's constant! 
effort to pat the best £ice upon faults, which he has too] 
much love of truth to conceal The explanation is, partly, 
that Johnson conceived himself to be avenging a victim oi 
, cruel oppression. “ This mother,” he says, after recording 
her vindictiveness, “is still alive, and may perhaps even 
yet, though her mahce was often defeated, enjoy the 
pleasure of refiecting that the life, which she often endea- 
voured to destroy, was at last shortened by her maternal 
offices ; that though she could not transport her son to the 
plantations, boxy him in the shop of a mechanic, orhastei^^; 
the hand of the public executioner, she hna yet had the 
satis&ction of embittering all his hours, and forcing him 
into exigencies that burned on his death.” 

But it IS also probable that Savage had a strong influence 
upon Johnson’s mind at a very impressible part of his 
career The young man, still ignorant of life and Ml of 
reverent enthusiasm for the literary magnates of his 
was impressed by the varied expenence of hia companion, 
and, it may be, flattered by his intimacy. Savage, he says 
admiringly, had enjoyed great opportunities of seeing the 
most conspicuous m e n of the day in their private life. He 
was shrewd and inquisitive enough to use his opportunities 
vrelL « More circumstances to constitute a cntic on human 
I Jo could not easdy concur.” Theonlyphiasewhicb survives 
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to justify thisromaik is Savage’s statement about Walpole, 
that “ the whole range of his mind was from obscenity to • 
politic^ and iroin politics to obscemty ” We may, how-* 
ever, guess what was the special charm of the intercourse to 
Johnson. Savage was an expert in that science of human 
nature, learnt &om experience not hornbooks, upon which 
Johnson set so high a value, and of which he was destmed^^ 
to become the authorized expositor. There were, rnore*''^ 
over, resemblances between the two men. They were both 
admired and sought out for their conversational powers. 
Savage, indeed, seems to have hved chiefly by the people^ 
who entertained hun for talk, till he had disgusted them 
by his insolence and his utter disregard of time and pro- 
priety. He would, like Johnson, sit up talking beyond mid- 
night, and next day declme to rise till dinner-tune, though 
lis favourite dnnk was not, like Johnson’s, free firom mtoxi- 
»ting properties. Both of them ^ij3jQf^ptid.e, which 
Johnson heartily commends in Savage, though ho has diffi- 
nilfy in palliating some of its manifestations. One of the 
stones reminds us of an anecdote already related of John-, 
son himselfl Some clothes had been left for Savage at a 
»fl!eehouse by a person who, out of dehcacy, concealed his 
oame. Savage, however, resented some want of ceremony, 
ind refused to enter the house again till the clothes hod 
been removed. 

_ 'What was honourable pride m Johnson was, indeed, 
limple arrogance in Savage. He asked iavom-s, his bio- 
^pher says, without submission, and resented refus^ as 
in insult. He had too much pride to acknowledge, but 
not too much to receive, obhgations , janou gh to qua rrel w ith 
tua charitable ben efactors, but not enough to make him rise 
to independence of their chanty. His pension would have 
sufficed to keep him, only that cs soon as he received it he 
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retired 6om the sight of all his acqxiaiiitaiice, and came 
hack before long as penniless as beforeL-^Hua conduct, 
observes his biographer, was “very partied^,” It was 
hardly so grngiilAT as objectionable i and we are not sur- 
prised to be told that be was rather a ‘*fiiend of goodness ” 
VnTPRftlf a good In short, we may say of him as 
Beauclerk said of a fiiend of BoswelTs that, if he had ex- 
cellent principles, he did not wear them out in practice* 
There is something quaint about this picture of a tho- 
rough-paced scamp, admiringly painted by a virtuous man , 
forced, in spite of himseli^ to make ita likeness, and striving 
m vain to make it attractive. But it is also pathetic when 
we remember that Johnson shared some part at least of his 
hero’s miseries. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass-house, 
among thieves and beggars, was to be found the gffithot of 
The Wanderer^ the man of exalted sentiments, extensive 
views, and ennons observations , the man whose remarks | 
on Me might have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of j 
virtue might have enlightened the moralist, whose elo-| 
quenca might have influenced senators, and whose dehcacy 
might have poliflied courts ” Tery shocking, no doubt,^ 
and yet hardly Burptising under the circumstances ^ To 
us it IS more interesting to remember that the author of 
the JSambler was not only a sympathizer, but a fellow- 
suflerer with the author of the Wixtiderery ftud shared 
the queer lodgings” of his Mend, as Tloyd shared the 
lodgmgs of Bemck. Johnson happily came unscathed 
through the ordeal which was too much for poor 
Savage, and could boasi^ with perfect truth in later life 
that no man, who ever lived by htexature, had lived 
more mdependently than I have done ” It was in so 
semnge a school, and under such questionable teaching that 
Johnson formed bis conception of the world and of the con- 
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duct befitting its inmates One chaiacteiistlc conclusion 
is indicated in the opening passage of the life. It has 
always been observed, he says, that men eminent by nature 
or fortune are not generally happy “ whether it be that’ 
apparent superiority incites great designs, and great designs 
are naturally liable to fatal miscarriages , or that the general, 
lot of manland is misery, and the misfortunes of tiliose,‘i 
whose eminence drew upon them an universal attention, ’ 
have been more carefully recorded because they were more; 
generally observed, and have in reality been only more 
conspicuous than those of others, not more frequent on 
more severe ’’ , ^ , 

The lost eicplanatiou was that which really commended ' 
i|^H to Johnson. Nobody had better reason to Imow 
that obscurity might concesd a misery as bitter as any that 
fell to the lot of the most eminent. The gloom due to his 
constitutional temperament was intensified by the sense that 
he and his wife were dependent upon the goodwill of a nar- 
row and Ignorant ;^d^nmn for the scantiest maintenance. 
How was he to reach some solid standing-ground above the^ 
hopeless mire of Grub Street? As a journeyman author 
he could make both ends meet, but only ~dh~condition of 
incessant labour Illness and misfortime would mean 
constant dependence upon chanty or bondage to creditors. 
To get ahead of the world it was necessary to distinguish 
himself m some way from the herd of needy competitors. 
He had come up from Lichfield with a play in his pocket, 
but the play did not seem at present to have much chance 
of^eiging Meanwhile he published a poem which did ^ 
something to give him a general reputation. ' 

London — on imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal — 
was published m May, 1738. The plan was doubtless 
suggested by Pope’s imitations of Horace, which bod 
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recentlyappeared Though necessarily following &e lines 
of Juvenal’s poem, and conforming to the convenl^ar 
&shion of the tune, both in sentiment and versMcatioi^' 
the poem has a biogiaphical significance. It is mdeed 
odd to find J ohnson, who afterwards thought of Iiondon 
as a lover of his mistress, and who despised nothing more 
heartily than the cant of iRousseau and the sentimentaliatB, 
adoptmg m this poem the ordinary denunciations of the 
corruption of towns, and smging the praises of an innocent 
country life. Doubtless , the, young writer was like other < 
young men, takmg up a‘atram still umtative and artificiaL 
He has a quiet smile at Savage in the life, because in his 
retreat to "Wales, that enthusiast declared that he « could 
not debar h ims elf from the happmess which was to be 
found ui the calm of a cottage, or lose the opportunily 
of listemng without mtermission to the melody of the 
nightmgale, which he believed was to be heard firom every 
bramble, and which he did not fail to mention as a very 
mportant part of the happmess of a country life." In 
Tidon, this insmcere coc^ey adopts Savage's view. 
ILales, who IS generally supposed to represent Savage (and 
coincid^ce seems to confirm the opimon), is to retire 
from the dungeons of the Strand,” and to end a healthy 
hfe in prunmg walks and twining bowers m his garden. 

^era erery bnah with nature’s ausio rings, 

There every breeze bears health upon its wings. 

asKenlvt?^ “Iso l»aanutted that London, 

M Mn by the pom dmdgo fromn Grub Street gonet pro- 

Job/.’’T™*'^ “ gloomy enongb to make evou 

JobMontogettbnesforruraleohtude MepoemrrfelL 

loo.theordmerytelkoltheheterogeneonsb.rfo£pateo^ 
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Jacobites, and disappointed 'Whigs, 'vrho were beginning 
to gather enough strength to threaten Walpole’s long 
tenure of power. Many referancaa to contemporary politics 
Slnstrate Johnson’s sympathy with tne inhahitont^ of the 
contemporary Cave^ofLAdullam. ‘‘ 

This poem, as aheady stated, attracted Pope’s notice, 
who mode a curious note on a scrap of paper sent with is 
to a mend. Johnson is described as “ a man afSicted with 
an infirmity of the convulsive kind, that attacks him some* 
times so as to make bim a sad spectacle.” This seems to 
have been the chief information obtained by Pope about 
the anonymous author, of whom he had said, on first read- 
ing the poem, this man will soon he cUterre London made 
a certain noise ; it reached a second edition in a week, and 
attracted various patrons, among others. General Ogle- 
thorpe celebrated by Pope and through a long life the 
warm fiaend of Johnson. One hue however, in the poem 
printed in capital letters, gives the moral which was doubt- 
less most deeply felt by the author, and which did not 
lose its meaning in the years to come. This moumfiil 
truth he aays, — 

Is eTcrywaere confess’d, 

SloT? rises worth by poTexty dopressM 

Ten years later (m January 1749) appeared theJ?!aiiJ^q/ 
Sujju in JFish^yixa imitation of theTenth Satiraof Juvenal 
’The difference in tone shows how deeply this and similar 
truths had been impressed upon its author in the interval 
Though still an imitation, it is as significant as the most 
onginal work could he of Johnson’s settled views of lif& 
It was written at a srhite heat, as indeed Johnson wrote 
all his best work. Its strong S toica l morality, its profound 
and melancholy illustrations of the old and ever new sen- 
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timent, Vamtas Vanitatum^ make it perhaps the most 
impressive poem of the kind in the languaga ^ejinea 
on the scholar's fate shoTV that the iron had entere^ Ins 
soul in the interval Should the scholar succeed heyond 
expectation in his labours and escape melancholy 
disease, yet, he says, — i 


Yet hope not Me fcom gnef and danger ficea. 
Nor t lnnle the doom of man reversed on thee pv* 
peign on the passmg world to tom thine eyes 
And pause awhile &om letters^ to he wise , 
QHiere mark what ills the soholor’s life assail. 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly jnst, . * 
To buned ment raise the tardy bust ' A ^ ^ 

Ii| dreams yet flatter, once agam attend 
Hear Lydiat^s life and Galileo's end* 






For the “ patron," Johnson had originally written the 
garret" The change was made after on experience of 
patronage to be presently desenbed in connexion with 
the Dictumary 

For LoTidon Johnson received ten guineas, and for the 
Vanity of Human Wishes fifteen Though indirectly 
valuable, as increasing his reputation, such work was not 
very profitable The most pronumng career in a pecuniary 
sense was still to be found on the stage Ifovelista were 
not yet the rivals of dramatiat8, and many authors had 
made enough by a successful play to float them through a 
year or two J ohnson had probably been determined by 
his knowledge of this fact to wnte the tragedy of - 
No other excuse at least can be given for the composition 
of one of the heaviest and most unreadable of dramatic 
performances, intereatmg now, if mterestmg at all, solely 
as a cunoua example of the result of bestowing great 
powers upon a totally uncongenial task* Young men, 
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however, may be yai cloned for such blunders if they are 
not; repeated, and Johnson, though ha seems to have 
retained a fondness for his unlucky porfonnance, never 
indulged in play UTiting after leaving Lichheld The best 
thing connected ivith the play was Johnson’s retort to his 
fhund Walina’ey, the Lichfield registrar, “How,” asked 
■Walniflloy, “ can you contrive to plunge your heroine into 
deeper calamijly ? " “ Sir,” said Johnson, “ I can put her 
into the spmtud court ” Evei|„Bo3well can only say foi] 
Iren& that it is “ entitled to the praise of superior ex- 
cellence,” and admits its entire absence of dramatic pp>Tcr. 
Garrick, who had become manager of Dniry Lane, pro- 
duced his fidend’s work in 1749. The play was carried 
through nine lughts by Garrick’s fhcndly zeal, so that the 
author had his three nights’ profits. ITor this he received 
j£l95 17s. and for the copy he had ^100. People pro- 
bably attended, as they attend modem representations of 
legitimate drams, rather jhom a sense of duty, than in the 
hope of pleasure Ihe heroine originally hod to speak 
two lines with a howstr mg round her neck. The situation 
produced cnes of murder, and she had to go oh the stage 
alive The objectionahle passage was removed, but Irene 
was on the whole a iiuluie, and has never, I imagine, 
^de another appearance. 'When asked how he felt upon 
his dl-success, hoxephed “ like the monument,'* and indeed 
he made It a piinciplo throughout life to accept the de- 
cision of the puhHc like a sensible man without murmurs. 

3deanwhile, Johnson was obeady embarked upon on 
undertaking of a very difforent kind. In 1747 he had 
put forth a plan for an Enghsh Dictionary, addressed 
at the suggestion of Dodsley, to Lord Chesterfield, then 
Secretary of State, and the great contemporary l yfascenas , 
Johnson had apparently been maturing the scheme for 
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some time " I know,” he says in the “ plan," that " the 
work in which I engaged is generally considered as 
drudgery for the blind, as the proper toil of artless 
industry, a book that requires neither the light of learning 
nor the activily of genius, but may be successfully per- 
formed without any higher quahty than that of bearing 
burdens with dull patience, and beatmg the track of the 
alphabet with slu^^ resolution.” He adds in a sgh- 
saxcjE^c tone, that although princes and statesmen had 
once thought it honourable to patronize dictionaries^ he had 
considered such benevolent acts to be '']^bdigie«,^rebozded 
rather to raise wonder than eicpectationj” and^e was^c- 
cordingly pleased and soq>n8ed to find that Chesterfield 
took on interest in his undertaking He proceeds to lay 
down the general principles upon which he intends to 
fcame his work, m order to invite tunely suggestions and 
repress unreasonable expectations At tbin time, humble 
OS bis aspirations might ha, he took a view of the possi- 
bihties open to hun which had to be lowered before the 
puhhcation of the dictionary He shared the illusion 
that a language might be “ fixed ” by niAVing a catalogue 
of its words In the preface which appeared with the 
completed work, he explains very sensibly the vanify of 
any such expectation. "Whilst all human a&ira are 
changing, it is, as he says, absurd to imagine that the 
which repeats all human thoughts and feelings 
con remain unaltered 

A dictionary, as Johnson conceived it, was in&ct work 
for a ‘iharmleaa Jhadge,” the definition of a lexicographer 
given in the hook itself. Etymology in a scientific sense 
it&a os yet non-existent, and Johnson was not in r^. 
spect ahead of his contemporaries. To coUect all the words 
in the language, to define fchelr meanings as accurately as 
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might to ^Td the obvioiis ox whimsical guesses at 
Etymology suggested hy previous wnteis, and to append a 
good collection of lUustratiTe passages was the sum of his 
ambition. Any systematic tracing of the historical pro- 
cesses by which a particular language had been developed 
was unhnown, and of course the result could not be 
anticipated The work, indeed, required a keen logical 
hicully of definition, and wide reading of the English 
hterature of the two precedmg centuries ; but it could of 
course give no play either for the higher literary faculties 
or faculties of scientific investigation. A dictionary in 
jlph^on’s sense was the highest kmd of work to which a , 
rliteiaiy journeyma n could,be set, ,but it was stiU work for ^ 
a journeyman, not for an artist" "^He was not adding to 
literature but providing a useful implement for future 
men of letters. 

Johnson had thus got on hand the biggest job that 
could be well undertaken by a good workman in his 
humble craft He was to receive fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five pounds fox the whole, and he expected to 
finish it in three years. The money, it is to be observed, 
was to satisfy not only Johnson but several copyists 
employed in the mechanical part of the work. It was 
advanced by instalments, and came to an end before the 
conclusion of the book. Indeed, it appeared when 
accounts were settled, t hat he b ad ranaiygd », hundred 
pounds more than wasdue. He could, however, pay his 
w ay, for the tim e, and would gain a reputation enough to^' 
ensure work in future The period of extreme poverty^ 
had probably ended when Johnson got permanent employ- 
ment on the GeniUmai^s Magazine. He was not elevated 
above the need of drudgery and economy, but he might 
at least be free from the dread of neglect. He could 
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coBunand his maxket — such as it ttss. The necessity ol 
steady labour 'was probably usefid. in repelling his fits of 
melancholy. His name was beginning to be known, and 
men of reputation were seeking his acquaintance In the 
winter of 174 ^ he fprmed^a^lub, which met weekly at a 
“famous beef-steak house*' m Ivy Lane, Among its 
members were Hawkins, afterwards his biographer, and 
two fiiends, Sathurst a physician, and Hawkesworth an 
author, for the first of whom he entertained an nnusually 
strong affection* The Club, like its more famous succeesor, 
gave Johnson an opportuiuly of displaying and improvmg 
his great conversational powers. He was already dreaded 
for his prowess in argument, his dictatorial manneis and 
vivid fashes of wit and humour, the more effective fiom 
the habitual gloom and apparent heaviness of the dia- 
courser. 

The talk of this joclety probably suggested ^pics^for 
the^jBflmW^, which appeared at tbia tune, caused 
Johnson's finne to spread fiirther beyond theliteiaxy circles 
of London* The wit and humour have, mdeed, left few 
traces upon its ponderous pages, for the Itamhler 
the culminating period of Johnson's worst qualities of 
s^le The pompous and involved language seems indeed to 
be a fit clothing for the melancholy reflections which are- 
its chief steple, and m spite of its unmistakable powerit is « , 
as heavy reading as the heavy of lay-sermonizing to ' 
which it belongs Such literature, however, is often 
^^stxangely popular in Englan d, and the Ratiibler^ though 
^its circulation was limited, ^gave to Johnson his posiboiL- 
as a great practic^ mqiaHst He took bfa literary titlcy*- 
one may^ say, fiiom the Mamhler^ as the more fyiTnibar title 
f was derived firom the Dictionary 
* The Samifer was published twice a week &om March 
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20tih, 1760, to March 17th. 1752. In fave nirmhois alone 
he received oseistanca from iHende, and one of these, 
Tmctcn hy Eichordson, ia said to luvo heon the only 
nnmher -which had a largo sale The circulation rarely 
exceeded 500, though ten English editions were published 
in the author^s lifetime, besides Scotch and Irish editions. 
The payment, however, namely, two guineas a number, 
must hove been -welcome to Johnson, and the friendship 
of many distinguished men of the time was a still more 
valuable reward. A quaint story illustrates the hero-; 
‘wqrship of which Johnson now became the object Dr t 
^gme y, afterwards on intimate £dend, had introduced 
himself to Johnson by letter m consequence of the Rambler, 
and the plan of the Dictionary The admiration was 
shared by a ftiend of Burney’s, a Mr. Bewley, known — in 
Norfolk at least — as the ** philosopher of Massingham ” 
When Burney at last gained the honour of a personal 
mterview, he -wished to procure some ** relic ” of Johnsoi^. 
for his fiiend. He cut off some bristl es from a hearth- 
broom in the doctor’s chambers, and sent them in a letter 
to his fellow-enthusiast. Long afterwards Johnson was 
pleased to hear of this simple-minded homage, and not 
oidy sent a copy of the Lives of the Poets to the rural phi; 
losopher, but dmgned to grant him a personal intemew'”^'' 
Dearer than any such praise was the approval of John- 
son’s -wife She told him that, well as she had thought of 
him before, she hod not considered him equal to such a 
performance. The voice that so charmed him was soon to 
be silenced for ever. Mrs Johnson died (March 17th, 
1752) three days after the appearance of the last Rambler, 
The man who has passed through such a trial knows well 
that^ whatever may be in store for him in the dark future, 
fate can have no hea-ner blow in reserve. Though John- 
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Bon once acknowledged lo Boswellj when m a 
humour, that happier days had come to him m his old age 
than m his early life, he would probably have added that 
though fame and fiiendship and freedom j&om the har- 
rowing cates of poverty might cause his life to be more 
equably happy, yet their rewards could represent but a 
iamt and mocking reflection of the best moments of a happy 
mamage Hia strong mind and tender nature reeled 
under the blow Here is one pathetic little note written 
to the fiend, Dr Taylor, who had come to him in his 
distress. That which first announced the calamity, and 
which, said Taylor, “ expressed grief in the strongest 
manner he had ever read,” is lost. 

“Dear Sir, — Let me have your company and instruc- 
tion. Do not live away from me. 3dy distress is great 

“ Pray desire Mis Taylor to inform me what mourning 
I should buy &r my mother and Misa Porter, and bring a 
note m wntmg with you* 

Hcmember me in your prayers, for vam is the help of 
man. 

I am, dear sir, 

“Sah. Johnson” 

We need not regret that a veil is drawn over the details 
of the bitter agony of his passage through the valley of 
the shadow of death It is enough to put down the 
words which ho wrote long afterwards when visibly ap- 
t^mocbing the close of all human emotions and interests : — 

- “ This IS the day on which, in 1762, dear Totiy J 

I have now uttered a prayer of repentance and contrition^' 
perhaps Tetty knows that I prayed for her. Perhaps Tetty 
13 now praying for me* God help me Thou, God, art 
rcercxful, hear my prayers and enable me to trust in Thee 
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We were married almoei; seTenteen years, and have { 
now 1)6811 pai;t;ed thirty ” * ^ • 

It seems half profane, eveh'at‘'this distance of time, to 
pry into gnef so deep 'and so lasting. Johnson tnined for 
rehef to tha.t which all snfieieis know to he the only remedy 
for sorrow — ^hard labour. He set to work in his garret, an 
inconvenient room, “ becanse,” be said, ‘‘in that room only 
Jjigyer saw Mrs. Johnson.” He helped his £iend Hawkes- 
worth in the Adve nture r, a new periodical of the Rambler 
kind f but his main work was the Dictionary , which came 
out at last in 1755 Its appearance was the occasion of 
an e 2 q>lo 3 ion of wrath which,marks an epocdi in our htera- 
ture. Johnson, as we have seen, had dedicated the ?lan 
to Lord Chesterfield j and his language imphes that they 
had been to some extent m personal communication. Ches-. 
terfield’s &mo is in cunous a ntithesis t o Johnson’s. He 
was a man of great abilities, and seems to have deserved 
high credit for some parts of his statesmanship. As a 
Viceroy in Ireland in pamcular he showed quahties rare 
in his generation. To Johnson he was known as the 
nobleman who had a wide social infiuence as an acknowr, 
ledged a rj^ter, . deganharMn’, and who reckoned among 
his claims some of that htera^ polish in which the earlier 
generation of nobles had certainly been snpenor to their 
i successors The art of life expounded m his LetteTi\l 
differs ffom Johnson’s as much as the elegant diplomatist 
differs from the rough intellectual gladiator of Grub Street^ 
^Johnson spoke hisjgund of his rival i^hout reserve. “ l' 
wought,” he said, '’that this man had been a Lord among 
wits , but I find he is only a wit among .LoJfds ’* And of 
^e Letters he said more keenly that they taught the mnralR 
of a harlo t and the maimers of a dancing-master. Chestar- 
field’s opinion of Johnson is indicated by the description 
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tm hlfl Letters of a respectable HottejpLtofc, who thiowfi 
'^iuB meat aaywhere but down lus throat.” This absurd 
person, said Chesterfield, was not only uncouth in man- 
ners and warm m dispute, but behaved exactly in the 
^sozne way to superiors, equals, and inferiors ; and there- 
^fore, by a necessary consequence, absurdly to ^fezqof the 
three ” Sine iU(B lacri/mce / 

Johnson, m my opinion, was not fer wrong in his judg* 
^ ment, though it would he a gross injustice to regard Ches- 
Jberfield as nothing but a fabb lft. But men representing 
5?%wo such anfaftebc types were not likely to admire each 
other’s good quahties Whatever had been the intercourse 
between them, Johnson was naturally annoyed when the 
dignified noble published two articles in the World — a 
penodical supported by such pohte personages as himself 
and Horace Walpole — in which the need of a dictionary 
was set forth, and various courtly compliments described 
Johnson’s fitness &r a dictatorship over the language 
Hothing could be more prei^y turned , but it meant, and 
Johnson took it to mean, I should like to have the dic- 
tionary dedicated to me : such a compliment wotild add 
a feather to my cap, and enable me to appear to the world 
as a patron of hterature as well as an authority upon man- 
ners “ After making gieat professions,’' as Johnson said, 
'' he had, for many years, taken no notice of me , but when 
■*' my dictionary was coming out, ho fell a scribbling in the 
TForW about it ” Johnson therefore b ejstowed npon ^Jihe 
noble ead a piece of his mind in a letter which was not 
published till it came out in Boswell’s biography 

** My Lord, — I have been lately informed by the pio- 
piietor of the World that two papers, m which my Die* 
itoncry is mcommended to the public, were written by 
your lordships To be so distinguished is an honoui 
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iTliich, being veiy little accnstomed to &V01113 £com the 
great, I know not well how to receive, 01 in what tenos to 
acknowledge 

<* When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited 
your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of man- 
kind, by the enchantment of yoor address ; and could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast myself, UjoaingueurJ^ 
du vaiTiqumr da la terra — that I might obtain that regards; 
for wSiS I saw the world contending j but I found my 
attendance so httle encouraged that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it When I had 
once addressed your Lordship in public, I had exhausted 
aU the arts of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly 
scholar can possess I had done aU that I could , and no 
mun is well pleased to have his aU neglected, be it ever 
so httle 

“ Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited 
in your outward rooms and was repulsed from your door , 
during which time 1 have been pushing on my work 
through difdculties of which it is useless to complam, and 
have brought it at last to the verge of publication without 
one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, and one 
smile of &vour Such treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a patron before 

** The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love , and found him a i mtive of the r ocks 

“Is not a patron, my Lord, one who" looks with uncon- 
cern on a man stmgghng for life in the water, and when 
he has reached the ground encumbers him with help? 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; tiff I 
am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, and 
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do not want It I hope it is no very a sperity noi 

to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, 
or to be nnu nllmg that the pubhc should coilsider me as 
owing that to a patron which Providence has enabled me 
to do for myself. 

“ Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favonxer of learning, I shall not bo 
appomted |hoagh I should conclude it, should leas" be 
_^possible, witli less , for I have been long wakened firom 
that dream of hope m which 1 once boasted myself with 
j^Tmuch exultation, my Lord, 

"Your Lordship's most humble, moat obedient servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson " 

t 

The letter is one of those ]^ck-down blows to which 
no answer is possible, and upon which comment is sape^ 
fiuous It W8S| as Mr Cadyle calls it, the far-£uned 
blast of doom proclaiming into the ear of Lord Cheater' 
^ .^eld and through him, of the listening world, thatjgakon« 
age .should be no more ” 

That is all that can beaaid , yet perhaps it should be 
added that Johnson remarked that he had once leceiTed 
£10 &om Chesterfield, thongh he thought the asaiatanci 
too mconsiderable to be mentioned in such a letter Haw- 
kins also states that Chesterfield sent overtures to Johnson 
through two fneuds, one of whom, long^Six Thomas Ea 
binson, stated that, if he were nch enough (a judimom 
clause) he would himself settle £500 a year upon Johnson 
Johnson replied that if the first peer of the realm nuui< 
such an offer, ho would show him the way downstairs. 
Hawkins is startled at this insolence, and at Johnson’c 
u n i f orm assertion that nn offer of money was an insult W< 
cannot tell what was the history of the £10 ; but Johnson 
m spite of Hawkins's righteous indignation, was im fact tot 
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proud to bo s beggar, and owed to bis prldo bis escape 
&om the fate o£ Savage 

The appearance of the placed Johnson in the 

position described soon afterwards by Smollett. He was 
henceforth “ the great ,Oham of Literature” — a monaroh"^'- 
sitting in the chair provioudy occupied by his namesake, 
Ben, by Drydon, and by Pope , but which has smce that 
time been vacant. The world of literature has become too 
large for such .authonty. Complaints were not seldom 
uttered at the time. Groldsmith has urged that Boswell 
wished to make a monarchy of what ought to be a republic. 
(Joldsnuth, who would have been the lost man to find 
senous fault with the dictator, thought the dictatorship 
objectionable. Some time indeed was still to elapse before 
we con say that Johnson was firmly seated on the throne j 
but the Dictionary and the Bambler had given him a 
position not altogether e<ufy to appreciato, now that the 
Dictionary has been superseded and the Rambler gone out 
of fashion. E^jiame wasjihe highest at.tb3a tuna (X7 55) 
in the ranks of pure literature The fune of Warburton 
possibly bulked Larger for the moment, and one of his 
fiatterers was companng him to the Colossus which be>/^ ’ 
strides the petfy world of contomporanes. But Warburton ^ 
had subsided into episcopal repose, and hteraturehad been '' 
&r bun a stepping-stone rather than an ultimate aim. 
Hum e-had written works of far more enduring influence 
than Johnson ; but they were httle read though generally 
abused, and scarcely belong to the purely literary history. 
The first volume of his Sistory of Eiujland had appeared 
(17 5 1), but had not succeeded The second was just coming 
out l^chaxdson was stUl giving laws to his httle semgho ^ 
of adormg women; Pie ldjn g had died (1764r), worn out by * 
labour and dissipation ; Smollett was active in the hterory 
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tut not in snch a way as to increase his own dignity 
or that of Ms employment , Gray was dowly vnatmg a few 
KnAa of exquisite verse in his retirement at Camhndge j 
two young Insh adventureia, Burke and Goldsmith, were 
just coming to London to try their fortune , Adam Smith 
made his first experiment as an author by reviewing the 
Dictionary in the Edinburgh 22et>ieio ; Eohertson had not 
yet appeared as a historian , Gibbon was at Xnusanne< 
ipentmg of his old bnef lapse into Catholicism as an act 
f undergraduate’s folly j and Cowper, after three years of 
gigg^g and mafriTig gi^le” with Thurlow in an attor- 
ay’s office, was now entered at the Temple and amusin g 
imself at tunes with literature in company with such 
_.uall men of letters as Colman, Bonnell Thornton, and 
Lloyd. It was a ^ck tide of literature , the generation 
of Pope had pass^ away and left no auccessors, and no 
writer of the time could be put in competition with the 
giant now known as “ Dictionary Johnson." j 
'When the last sheet of the Dutionary had been carried 
to the publisher, MilLir, Johnson asked the messenger, 

“ What did he say 1 ” “ Sir,” said the messenger, “ he 
said, ‘ Thank God I have done with h^Tn ’ ” “I am glad," 
lephed Johnson, “that he thuTiVa Gtod for anything.” 
Thankfiilness for relief fiom seven years* toil seems to have 
been Johnson’s predominant feeling: and he wss noi 
aiudona for a tune to take any new lahonxs upon hia shoul* 
deis Some years passed wMch have left few traces either 
^ upon his personal or his hteiaiy history. He contiyiuted a 
;• good many reviews in 1756-7 to the LitJrarjiJfygazine}^ 
one of which, a review of SoOTi^^euyns/is amongst hisj 
best performances To a weekly paper lie contnhnted for| 
two years, fiom April, 1758, to April, 1760, aset of essays 
the old Ramhler plan. He did some 
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(mail literar; cobU^a wotk,^ xeceiving a golnoa for a 
pioapectns to a newspaper and ten pounds for correcting a 
Yolnme of poetry. Ha had advertised in 1766 a new 
edition of Shokspeara which was to appear by Christinas, 
1757 : hue he (Liwdlad-over it so unconscionably that it 
did not appear for nine years ; and then only in conse- 
quence of taunts from Chu^hill, who accused hun with 
too much plausibihty of cheating his subscnbei^ 

He for snbsorihors baits hia hook , f V < 

And takes yonr cash : bat where’s the book ? 

No matter where; wise fear, yoa know 
Forbids the robbmg of a foo , 

Bat what to serre oar private ends 
Forbids iho cheating of oar fhends ? 

In truth, his constitutional indolence seems to have 
gamed advantages over him, when the stimulus of a heavy 
task was removed. In his meditation^ there are many 
complaints of his “ sluggishness ” and resolutions of 
amendment. *‘A kmd of strange obhvion has spread 
over me," he tsys m Apnl, 1764, “so that I know not 
what has become of the last years, and perceive that 
incidents and mtelhgenca pass over me without leaving 
any impression " 

It seems, however, that he was still frequently in 
difficulties. Letters are preserved showing that in the 
begin ning of 1^6,_IUc^]^son became sqrety for him for 
a de bt,, and lent him.„aix~ gumeaa to release him from 
a|:):eat; An event which happened' three years later 
illustrates his positiou and character In January, 1759, 
his mother died at the age of ninely. Johnson was 
unable to come to Lichfield, and some deeply pathetic 
letters to her and her stepdaughter, who lived with her, 
record hia emotions. Here is the last sad fiirewell upon 
the snapping of the most sacred of human ties. 
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" Dear Honoured Mother,” he says in a letter 
enclosed to Lucy Porter, the step-daughter, “neither 
your condition nor your character make it fit for me to 
Bay much. You have been the best mother, and I believe 
the beat woman m the world. I thank you for your in- 
dulgence to me, and beg fotgivenesB of all that I have 
done ill, and of all that I have omitted to do well. God 
grttTit. you Hih Holy Spirit, and receive you to everiaatmg 
happmess for Jesus Christ’s sake Amen Lord Jesus 
receive your spirit. I am, dear, dear mother^ 

“ Your dutifiil son, 

“ Samueii Johnson ” 

Johnson managed to raise twelve gnmeas, ^ of them 
borrowed from his printer, to send? to his dyings mother. 
In order to gam money for hex fune^ espens^md some 
small debts, he wrote the story of Raaselas. It was 
composed m the evemugs of a single week, and sent to 
press as it was wntten. He receiyed J^lOO for thiSy 
perhaps the most successfol of his minor wntmgSy and 
£26 for a second edition It was widely translated and 
oniversallj admired. One of the strangest of literary ' 
coincidences is the contemporary appearance of this work 
and Voltaire’s Ca7idide, to which| indeed| it bears in 
some respects so strong a resemblance that, but for John- 
son’s apparent contradiction^ we would suppose that he 
had at least heard some description of its design. The' 
two stoneSi though widely diffenng in tone atyley are 
among the most powerful expressions of the melancholy 
produced in strong inteUects hy the sadness and sorrows ol 
the world. The hteraiy excellence of Cccndidehsis secured 
for it a wider and more enduring popularity has 
fallen to the lot of Johnson’s far heavier production. But 
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A book of sinsuLir force, aud bear-* tlie most 
ehamctexiatlc impicsaion of JolmsorJe peculiiir tempera- 
ment 

A great change was approaching in Johnson’o circum- 
stances, "Whui George Til came to the tlirone^ it struck 
cornu of iua a<ivi:>ers that it would ho well, saBoawoU puts 
it, to open " a now and brighter prospect to man of literarj' 
merit” Ihin commendable design was carried out by 
oifering to Jolmson a peubiou of three hundred a year 
Considering tliat such men os Uorace ^W^pule and his I 
like were enjoying sinecures of moro than tince os many 
thousands for being their lather’s sons, the hounty does 
not strike one as erci^iTely liberal. It seems to have 
been really intended as some fie^glf agamat other pensions*'^ 
hestotved upon Tarious hangers-on of the Scotch prime „ 
minister, Bute. Johnson was coupled with the con-K 
tcmptible scnbhler, Shehbeare, who had lately been m. the 
gjUgry for a Jacobite libel (a “ he-bear’* and a “ she-bear/V' 
'^eaid the fmetious newspapers), and when a few months 
afterwards a pom>ion of £200 a year was given to the old 
actor, Sheridan, Johnson growled out that it ivos time for 
him to resign his own. Somebody kmdly repeated the 
remark to Sheridan, who would never afterwards speak to 
Johnson. 

The pension, though very welcome to Johnson, who 
(^ceniB to have been in real distress at the tunc, auggeated 
I'ome dilficulty. Johnson hod unluckily spoken of a pen- 
sion in his Dicttonarij as "generally undeiatood to mean 
pay given to a State hireling for treason to lus country.”.^( 
Ho was assured, however, that ho did not come mthin 
the definition , and tLat the mward was given for what 
he had done, not for anything that he was e^cpccted to do 
After some hesitation, Johnson consented to accept the 
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payment tliua offered witkout the direct snggestloB of any 
obligation, though it was probably calcnlated tbat he 
wonld in case of need, be the more ready, as actoally 
Jbap^ened, to use his pen m dgfen cejof authority He had 
not^compromised hia Independence and might &irly laugh 
at angry comments wish,” he said afterwards, that 
my pension were twice as large, that they might make 
twice as much noise ” I cannot now curse the House of 
Hanover,” was his phrase on another occasion, ^^hutl 
think that the pleasure of cursing the House of Hanover 
and drinking King James’s health, are amply overbalanced 
by three hundred pounds ayear ” In truth, his Jacobitism 
^ was by this tune, whatever it had once been, nothing 
more than a humorous crotc het, giving opportunity for 
the expression of Tory prejudice. 

I hope you will now purge and hve cleanly like a 
gentleman,”' was Beauderk’s comment upon heanng of his 
friend’s accession of fortune, and as Johnson is now 
Ijamergmg from Grub Street, it is desirable to consider what 
manner of man was to be presented to the wider mrclea 
tbat were opening to receive him. 
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Ir is no& hll some tune after Jolmson hod coma into tlie 
enjoyment of uia pension, that we first see him through 
the eyes of competent observers. The Johnson of our 
knowledge, the moss familiar figure to aU students of 
English literary history had already long passed the prune 
of life, and done the greatest part of his htoraiy work 
His choractor, in the common phrase, had been “ formed ” 
years before ; as, indeed, people’s characters are chiefly 
formed in tho cruUo ; and, not only his character, hot the 
habits which ore leimt in the great schoolroom of tho 
world were fixed beyond any posaibihty of change. Tho 
strange eccentriaties which had now become a second 
natnre, amazed the society m wluch ho was for over 
twenty years a promment figure. Unsympathetic ob-^ 
servers, those especially to whom the Chesterfield type 
represented tho ideal of hnmamty, were simply disgusted 
or repelled. Tho man, they thought, might he in hia 
placo at a Grub Street pot-house , hut had no business in 
a lady’s drai7ing>xoom. If ho had been modest and 
retiring, they might have put up with his defects ; but 
Johnson was not a person whose quahties, good or bad, 
were of a kind to be ignored Hatuially enough, tho 
fashionable world cared little for the rugged old giant. 
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** The great,” said Johnson, had tried him and given him 
up , they had seen enough of him;” and his reason was 
pretty much to the purpose ** Great lords and great ladies 
don^t love to have their mouths stopped,” especially not, 
one may add, by an un'wushed fist. 

It 13 easy to blame them no'V7. Everybody can see that 
a saint m beggar’s rags is intrinsically better than a sinner 
m gold lace. But the principle is one of those which 
serves us for judging the dead, much more than for 
regulating our own conduct Those, at any rate, may 
throw the hist stone at the Horace Walpoles and Cheater* 
fields, ^7ho are quite certain that they would oak a modem 
Johnson to their houses. The trial would he severe Poor 
Mrs Boswell complained grievously of her husband’s 
idolatry I have seen many a hear led by a man,” she 
said , “ but I never before saw a man led by ahear ” The 
' truth is, as Boswell es^laina, that the sage’s uncouth 
habits, such as turning the candles’ heads downwards to 
make them hum more hnghtly, and letting the was: drop 
upon the carpet, “could not hut he disagreeable to a lady.” 

He had other habits still more annoying to people of 
delicate perceptions. A hearty despiser of all affectations, 
he despised especially the affectation of indifference to 
the pleasures of the table “ For my part,” he said, “ I 
mind my belly very studiously and very carefully, for I 
look upon it that he who does not bis belly will 
hardly mind anythmg else ” Avowing this principle 
he would innocently give himsftlf the ana of a scientific 
epicure “ I, madam,” he said to the terror of a lady with 
whom he was about to sup, ** who bve at a vane^ of good 
tables, am a much better judge of cookery than any 
person who has a very tolerable cook, hut lives much at 
home, for his palate is gradually adapted to the taste of 
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his cook, vrhoieas, madam, in trying by a Ynder range, I 
can more oxqnisitely judge.” But his pretensions to 
exquisite taste are by no means borne out by independent 
\dtnesses. "He laughs,” said Tom Davies, "like a 
rhinoceros,” and he seems to have eaten like a wolf— 
savagely, silently, and with undiscrimmating fury. Ho 
was not a pleasant object during this performance. He 
was totally absorbed in the business of the moment, a 
strong perspiration come out, and the veins of his forehead 
swelled. He liked coarse satisfying dishes — ^boiled pork 
and veol-pio stuffed with plums and sugar; and in regard 
to wine, ho seems to have accepted the doctrmes of the 
cntic of a certain fluid professmg to be port, who asked, 
" 'What more con you want 1 It is black, and it is thick, 
and it makes you drunk.” Claret, as Johnson put it, " is 
the liquor for boys, and port for men , but he who aspires 
to be a hero must dnnk brandy ” He could, however, < 
ro&ain, though he could not be moderate, and for all the 
latter part of his life, flrom 1766, he was a total abstainer. 
Hor, it should be added, does he ever appear to have 
sought for more than exhilaration from wine His earliest 
mtamate Mend, Hector, said that he had never but once 
^n him drunk. 

■/JHis appetite for more innocent kinds of food, wae 
equally excessive He would eat seven or eight peaches 
before breakfast, and declared that he had only once in 
his life had as much wall-£ruit as he wished. His con- 
sumption of tea was prodigious, beyond all precedent. 
Hawkins quotes Bishop Burnet as having ^nk^u^^n 
large cups every morning, a feat which would entitle him to 
be reckoned os u nvaL " A hardened and shameless tea- 
drinker,” Johnson called himseli^ who "with tea amusea 
the evenings, with tea solaces the midnights, and with tea 
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welcomes the mornings ” One teapots, 
a relic-hunter, contained two ^quarts, and he pj rofessg dj^ 
have con^ned^^ejind^tnventy^wps.at a^sitjang Poor 
Mis. Thiele complains that he often kept her up making 
tea for till four in the morning His reluctance to 
go to bed was due to the iact that his nights weie periodB 
of intense misery^ but the vast potations of tea can 
scarcely have tended to improve them. 

The huge &amo was dad in the raggedest of garments, 
until his acquaintance with the Thrales led to a partial 
xefoim. His wigs were generally burnt in front, from 
his shortsighted knack of reading with his head dose to 
the candle; and at the Thrales, the butler stood ready to 
effect a diange of wigs as he passed into the dining-room. 
Once or twice we Jbav^ accounts^of^ his,.huiating into-un-— 
usual splendour. He appeared at Ithe ffmt representation 
of Irene in a scarlet waistcoat laced with gold; and on one 
of his first interviews with Goldsmith he took the trouble 
to array himself decently, because Goldsmith was reported 
to have justified dovenly habits by the precedent of the 
leader of his craft* Goldsmith, judgmg by certain frmous 
suits, seems to have profited by the hint more th an his 
preceptor. As a rule, Johnson’s appearance, before he 
became a pensioner, W€is worthy of the proveihial manner 
of Grub Street. Beauderk used to describe how he had 
once t ak e n a Prench lady of distinction to see Johnson in 
his chambers On descending the staircase they heard a 
noise like thunder. Johnson was pursuing them, struck 
by a sudden sense of the demands upon bfq gallantryU 
He brushed in between Beauderk and the lady, and seizing ! 
her hand conducted hep to her coach. A crowd of people j 
collected to stare at the sage, dressed in rusty brown, with 
a pair of old shoes for sUppeis, a shnvdled wig on the top ^ 
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of Mb head, and with shiitsleoyeB and the knees of hia 
hieeches hanging loose In those days, clergyzaen and 
physicians wete only jnst abandoning the use of then 
official costomo m the stxeets, and Johnson’s slovenly 
habits wete even mote marked than they wonld be at 
present. ** 1 have no passion for clean linen,” he once 
remarked, and it is to be feared that he must sometimes 
have offended more senses than one. 

In spite of his uncouth habits of dress and manners, 
Johnson claimed and, in a sense, ivith justice, to be a„ 
pohte man ** I look upon myseh^” he said once to Bos-)' 
well, ** as a very pohte man.” He could show the statelyl 
courtesy of a sound Tory, who cordially accepts the prm- 
ciple of social distinction, but has far too strong a sense of 
self-respect to fancy that compliance with the ordinary 
conventions con possibly lower his own position. Bank 
of the spiiitaal kind was especially venerable to him. “I 
should as soon have thought of contradicting a bishop,” 
was a phrase wMch marked the Mghest conceivable degree 
of deference to a man whom he respected. Hobody, again, 
could pay more effective compliments, when he pleased , 
and the many female friends who have written of him / 
agree, that he could be smgularly attractive to women * 
Women ore, perhaps, more inchned than men to forgive 
external roughness in consideration of the great charm of 
deep tenderness in a thoroughly masculine nature. A 
characteristio phrase was his remark to Miss Monckton 
She hod declared, in opposition to one of Johnson's pre- 
judices, that Sterne’s writings were pathetic * “ I am sure,” 
she said, “ they have affected mo." “ Why,” said Johnson,' 
smiling and rolling himself about, “that is because,) 
dearest, you ore a dunce 1” When she mentioned this to ^ 
him some time afterwards he repUed: “Madam, if I had 
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thought ao, I certainly should not have said it The tratii 
could not he more neatly put 

Boswell notes, with some surprise, that when Johnson 
dined with Lord Monhoddo he insisted upon nsing when 
the ladies left the table, and took occasion to observe that 
politeness was fictitious henevolence/' and equally useftil 
in common intercourse. BoswelTs surprise seems to indi- 
cate that Scotchmen in those days were even greater hears 
than Johnson. He always insisted, as IVfiss Eeynolds tells 
^ xi 3 j upon showing ladies^o their_caniages through Bolt 
Court, Ihough his dress was such that her readers would, 
she thinks, he astonished that any man in his senses 
should have shown himsfllf m it abroad or even at home 
Another odd indication of Johnson’s regard for good man- 
ners, so fiir as his lights would take him, was the extreme 
disgust with which he o&en referred to a certain footman 
in Pans, who used his fillers in place of sugar-tongs So 
far as Johnson could recognise bad manners he was polite 
enough, though unluckily the limitation is one of con- 
sideiable importance. 

Johnson’s clauns to pohtenesswere sometimes, it is true, 
put in a rather startling form. Bvezy man of any* educa- 
tion,” he once said to the amazement of his hearers, 

would rather he called a rascal than accused of deficiency 
in the graces,” Gibbon, who was present slily inquired 
of a lady whether among all her acquaintance she could 
not find 0116 exception. According to Mrs. Thrale, he went 
even further* Dr Barnard, he said, was the only man 
who had ever done justice to his good breeding j and you 
V may observe,” he added, ** ths^I am well-bred to a d^^e 
of needless scr up'dosity.” He proceedei^ accoidi^ to 
Mrs. Thrale, hut the report a little taxes our to 
the virtues not only of respecting ceremony,* hut of never 
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contradicting or mtorraptmg his hearers It is rather odd 
that Dr Barnard had once a sharp altercation ivith John* 
son, and avenged himself by a sarcastic copy of verses in 
which, after professing to learn perfections from dilferent 
friends, he says, — 

Johnson ahall teach me how to pHco, 

In vaned ligut, each borrow’d grace ; 

From him I'D learn to imto , 

Copy hia clear fanubor style, 

And by tho ronghness of his iile, 

Grow, hko himself, pohto 

Johnson, on this os on many occasions, repented of the 
blow as soon os it was struck, and sat donn by Barnard, 
literally smoothing down his arms and knees,” and be- 
seeching pardon. Barnard accepted his apologies, hat 
went home and wrote his little copy of verses. 

Johnson’s shortcomings in civility were no doubt duo, 
lu part, to the nazro'wness of his faculties of perceptioiL 
He did not know, for he could not see, that his uncouth 
gestures and slovenly dress were offensive , and he was 
not so well able to observe others as to shake off the mau- 
ners"wutracted m Gmb Street It is hard to study a 
maidual of etiquette late lu Me, and for a man of Johnson’s 
imperfect faculties it was probably impossible Errors of 
this kind were always pardonable, and are now simply 
ludicrous. But Johnson often shocked his companions by 
more indefensible conduct. Ho was overhearing, 

and, when angry, vehement beyond all propnety. He was 
a tremendous companion,” said Gomtk’s brother, and 
men of gentle nature, like Charles Fox, often shmuk from 
hia company, and perhaps exaggerated his bmtahty. 

Johnson, who had long regarded conversation as the 
chief amusement, came in later years to regard it os almost 
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the chief employmetit of life , and he had atudied the art 
with the zeal of a man pnrsmng a fitvoimte hobhy. He 
had alwaySi ae he told Sir Joshua Beynolds, made it a 
principle to talk on all occasions as well as he could* He 
had thus ohiamed a mastery ovei his weapons which made 
hiTn one of the most accomplished of conveisational^la:;:^ 
diatc^. He had one advantage which has pretty well 
disappeared from modem society, and the disappearance of 
which has been destructive to excellence of talk. A good 
talker, even more than a good orator, implies a good audi* 
ence. Modem society is too vast and too restless to give 
a conversationalist a fair chance Bor the formation of 
real proficiency in the art, friends should meet often, sit 
long, and he thoroughly at ease A modem audience 
generally breaks up before it is well warmed thxougb, and 
indudea enough atraz^era to break ikema^cudeofaoj^ 
electricity. The dubs in which Johnson delighted were 
excellently adapted to foster his peculiar talent There a 
man could fold his legs and have his talk out’’ — a plea-^ 
sore hardly to he enjoyed now And there a set ot friends 
meeting regularly, and meeting to talb^ learnt to sharpen 
each other's skill in all dialectic manoeuvres Conversation 
may be pleasantest, as Johnson admitted, when two friends 
meet quietly to exchange their minds without any thought 
of display But conversation considered as a game, as a 
bout of intdlectual sword-play, has also charms which 
J ohnson intensdy appreciated* TTia fAlTr ^703 ixot of the 
encydopmdia variety, like that of^somemoxe modem cd^ 
Jinties , but it was full of apposite^ illustrations and nn- 
livalledmkeen argument, rapid flashes of wxt and humour, 
scomtul retort and dexterous sophistiyr^ Sometimes he 
would fell his adversary at a blow , his sword, as Boswdl 
said, would be through your body m an instant without 
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preluoinarj flooziahea , .md tu tho oxcitoiaout of talkmg 
for -victory, ho would uea uny dovxco that cume to hand. 
"Thoto is no arguing with Johnson," oaid Goldsmith, 
quoting a phniao from Cibber, “ for if his pistol missea 
fire, ha knocks ^ou down with tho butt-ond of it." 

Johnson's vioif of convorsation is indicated by his 
remark about Burko That follow," bo said at a timo of 
lUntoj, calls forth all my powers. Wore I to soa Burko 
iiow, it would loll me " It is when you edmo closo to a 
man m convurbation," ho said on another occasion, " that 
, yon iliscovur what his real abUitiea are. To make a speech 
in. an assembly is a knack , ifow I honour Tliurlow, air , 
Thurlow la a fiua fellow, ha fairly puta his mind to yours." 

Johnson’s retorts wore fair pi ly under tho conditions of 
tho gome, tu it is fair play to kick on opponent’s shins at 
football But of cooisa a nuin who had, os it wore, ha 
coma the acknowledged champion of tho nng, and who 
hod an iraaciblo and thoroughly dogmatic temper, was 
tempted to become unduly nnp< riuus. In tho company of 
which Savago waa a distinguished member, one may guess 
that tho convcibational fervour bomotimes degenerated into 
hon}t»-play Want of aigumonta would bo supphod by per- 
sonahty, and tho champion would avenge himself by bru- 
tality on an opponent who happaiu.d for unco to }>e getting 
tbo best of him. Johiu.'On, aa ho grew older and got into 
more polished society, becainu milder in his manners ; but 
ha had enough of tho old bpint left in him tu break forth 
at times with augovemablo fury, and ostomali tho woU- 
regulated minds of rcepectablo ladies and goatlcmon. 

Anecdoh^ illu..trativo of tliis ferocity uhouiul oud his 
b«>3t fnonds — except, perhaps, lioynolds and Buxkt; — had 
all to BUlTor lu lurm On ouo occasion, when he had mode 
a rude speech oven to Boruolds, Boswell spates, though \nth 
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some hesitatiou, his hdiof that; Johnson actually hluahedL 
The records of his contests m this land fill a large space 
In Boswell's pages That they did not lead to worse con- 
sequences shows his absence of ranconi He was always 
ready and ansnous for a reconciliatioD, though ho would 
not press for one if his first oyerturea were rejected. There 
was no in the wounds he inflicted, for there was no 

ill-nature , ho was rough m the heat of the straggle, and in 
such cases careless m distributing blows , but he never en- 
joyed giving pauL Hone of his npened into permanent 
quarrels, and he seems scarcely to have lost a finend He 
is a pleasant contrast m this, as m much else, to Horace 
Walpole, who succeeded, in the course of a long life, m 
breaking with almost all hia old fnends Ho man set a 
hig her va lue upon foen^^p than Johnson, 
said to Eeynolds, * ' ought to keep his fiiendship in constant 
repair or he would find himself left alone as he grew 
older I look upon a day as lost,” he said later in life, 
in which 1 do not make a new acquaintance,” Making 
new acquaintances did not involve dropping the old. The 
list of his friends is a long one, and includes, as it were, 
successive layers, superposed upon each other, from the 
earhest period of his life 

This IS so marked a feature in Johnson's character, that 
it wiU he as well at this pomt to notice some of the friend- 
ships from which he derived the greatest part of hia 
happiness Two of his schooKellows, Hector and Taylor, 
re main ed his intimates through life Hector survived to give 
information to Boswell, and Taylor, then a prehendaiy of 
Westminster, read the funeral service oyer ^ old "friend 
in the Ahhey He showed, said some of the bystanders, 
too little feehng The relation between the two men was 
not one of special tendoma^ , indeed they were so little 
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con gania l that JEoairell^rothef jgfatmtously siiapected hJi 
venerable teacher of having an eye to Taylor’s 77111, It 
^iha fairer to regard tHiTlu^uamtance aa an illustration 
of that curious adhesiveness which made Johnson ding k>' 
lees attractive persons. At any rate, he did not show the 
‘ comi^acgnRe of the proper will-hunter,'j> Taylor ivas rector 
of Bosworth and squire of 'Ashbourne He was a fine 
specimen of the s gun e-parson , a justice of the peace, a 
warm pohtician, and \^at was worse, a warm "Whig. He 
raised gigantic buUs, bragged of selling cows for 120 
guineas and more, and kept a noble butler m purple dothes 
and a large white wig. Johnson respected Taylor as a 
sensible man, but was ready to have a round inth bim on 
occasion. He snorted contempt when Taylor talked Of 
breaking some small vessels if he took an emetic. ’ Bah,” 
sdd the doctor, who regarded a vdetudinun^^a ** scoun- 
drd," “ if you have so many things that will break, you 
had better break your neck at once, and there’s an end 
on’t.” Hay, if he did not condemn Taylor’s cows, he 
cnticized his bulldog with crud acuteness “ Ho, sir, he 
is not well shaped , for there is not the quick transition 
from the thickness of the fore-part to the ienuifij^the 
thin part — ^behind, which a bulldog ought to have.” On the 
more serious topic of politics his Jacobite f ulTnination B 
roused Taylor “ to a pitch of bello7?ing ” Johnson roared 
out that if the people of England were fairly poUed (this 
was in 1777) the present king would bo sent away to-night, 
and his adherents hanged to-morrow Johnson, however, 
rendered Taylor the substantial service of writing sermons 
for him, two volumes of ivhich were published after they 
were both dead ; and Taylor must have been a bold man, 
if it be true, as has been said, that he rofiised to preach a 
sennon written by Johnson upon Mn Johnson’s death, on 
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tii0 gioTUid tlmt it spoko too fevourably of tlio chiirsactor 
of the deceased, Yl 

■ TnTrnfln n paid &e<ja 6 nt Yisits to Xichfiold, to keep up his 
old fiiends. One them was Lucy Porter, his wife’s 
daughter, with whom, according to Miss Seward, he had 
been m Io76 before he married her mother He was at least 
tendedy attached to her through life. And, for the moat 
part, the good people of Lichfield seem to have been proud 
of their fellow-townsman, and gave him a substantial proof 
of their sympathy by continuing to bim^ on fay ouiahle terms, 
the lease of a house originally granted to his father There 
was, mdeed, one remarkable exception in Miss Seward, 
who belonged to a genus specially contemptible to the,’^ 
old doctor. She was one of the fine ladies who dabbl^ 
m poetry, and aimed at being the centre of a small literary 
circle at Lichfield. Her letters are amongst the most 
amusing illiuttations of the petty affectations and squabbles " 
^ characteristic of such a piovmc^ i£que. She e^dently"" 
listed Johnson at the bottom of her small soul; and, in- 
leed, though Johnson once paid her a preposterous com- 
pliment — a weakness of which this stem moralist was apt 
bo he guilty in the company of ladies — ^he no doubt trod 
pretty roughly upon some of her pet vamties 

By £zr the most celebrated of Johnson’s Lichfield fiiends 
was David Garnck, in regard to whom his relationa were 
Bomewhat peculiar Beynolds said that Johnson con- 
sidered Garrick to be his own proper^, and would never 
allow bun to be praised or blamed by any one else without 
contradiction. Beynolds composed a pair of imagmaxy 
dialogues to illustrate the proposition, m one of which 
Johnson attacks Garrick in answer to Beynolds, and m the 
other defends him in answer to Gibbon. The dialogues 
ceem to he vtdqr good reproductions of the Johnsonian 
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raiimor, though porhops tho courteous Boynolds -was a 
iittlo too much uupiosscd by its roughness ^ and thoy 
probably indudo many genuine romorhs of Johnson’s. It 
is xemarkablo tliat tho praiso is for more pointed and 
olaboiato than tlio blamo, which turns chioily upon the 
general infenoniy of an actor's position. ~And, in fact, 
ibis seems to ha\ o corresponded to Johnson’s opinion about 
Garrick as gathered from BoswoU. 

The tv70 mon hud at bottom a considerable regard for each 
other, founded upon old association, mutual services, and 
reciprocal respect for hilents of very different orders. But 
they were so indoly separated by circumstances, as well as 
by a radical opposition of temperament, that any close 
mtimacy could hardly be expected. The bear and the 
monkey ore not likely to bo intimate friends. Gainck’a 
rapid elevation in fame and fortune seems to have pro- 
duced a certain degree of envy in liis old schoolmaster. A 
grave moral philosopher has, of course, no right to look 
askance at the rewards which fashion lavishes upon mon 
of lighter and less Lasting merit, and which he professes to 
despise. Johnson, however, was troubled witbaratber 
excessive allowauco of human nature. Moreover he had the 
good old^ashioned contempt for players, charocteristio both 
of the Tory and tho inartistic mind He asserted roundly^ 
that ho looked upon players os no bettor than danoing-dogs. | ’ 
“ But, air, you will allow that somo playots are hotter 
than others?” Yes, sir, as soma dogs dance better than 
others.” So when Goldsmith accused Garrick of grossly 
flattering tho queen, Johnson exclaimed, "And os to 
meanness — ^how is it mean in a player, a showman, a fellow 
who exhibits himself for a shilling, to flatter his queen 1 ” 
At another time Boswell suggested that wo might respect 
a great player. ” What I sir/’ oiclaimod Johnson, " a 
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fellow who claps a hxunp upon his hack and a lump on his 
leg and cries, * J am Bickard Ill^t Uay, sir, a haliad* 
singer is a higher man, for he does two things : he repeats 
and he sings , there is both recitation and music in his 
performance — the player only recites.'* 

Such sentiments were not very likely to remam un- 
known to Garrick nor to put him at ease with Johnson, 
whom, indeed, he always suspected of laughing at hum 
They had a little U£f on account of Johnson's Edition of 
Shakspeare Erom some misunderstanding, Johnson did 
not make use of Gamck's collection of old plays John- 
son, it seems, thought that Garrick should have courted 
him more, and perhaps sent the plays to his house; 
whereas Grarrick, knowing that Johnson treated books 
with a roughness ill-suited to their constitution, thought 
that he had done quite enough by asking Johnson to 
come to his hbraiy The revenge — if it was revenge — 
taken by Johnson was to say nothing of Gkimck in his 
Preface, and to glance obliquely at bis non-communication 
^ of his ranties. He seems to have thought that it would he 
a lowering of Shakspeare to admit that his fame owed 
anything to Gamck’s exertions 

Boswell innocently communicated to Gamck a criticism 
of Johnson’s upon one of his poems — 

I*d Bim!a \71th the sunple and feed ^nth the poor* 

** Let me s mil e with the wise, and feed with the rich,” 
was Johnson’s tolerably harmless remark Gamck, how- 
- ever, did not like it, and when Boswell tned to console 
him by saying that Johnson gored everybody in turn, and 
added, *^fwnum hdbet %n cornuJ^ ‘‘Ay,” said Garrick 
vehemently, « he has a whole mow of it.” 
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Thomoat onplcaaontinciJenl wu whou Garrick piopoaod 
rather too fcooly to be a mombor of tho Club, Johoson 
aaid that tho hist duke in England hod no right to use 
anch language, and said, aceording to Mra. Thialo, ** U 
Gamck doci* apply, I'll blackb^ him. Siuely ivo ought 
to bo ablo to sit m a society liko ouii^ — 


* CTsolboted by a gamester, pimp, or player I * 


Nearly tan years aftonvarda, however, Johnson faronrod 
his election, and when ho died, declared that tho Club 
should have a year's widowhood. No successor to Garnidr 
was elected during that tune. 

Johnson somcbiues ventured to cnticiso Garrick’s actmg, 
but here Gamck could talco his full revenge. The' pnri- ' 
blind Johnson was not, ivu may imagine, much of a critic 
in such matters. Gamck reports him to have a<ud of an 
actor at Lichfield, " There is a courtly vivacity about the 
fellow when, m fact, said Gamck, he m as the most 
vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards ” 

Ih spite of such coUiaions of opuuon and mutual 
criticism, Johnson seems to have spoken in tho highest 
terms of Gamck' s good qualities, and they had many 
pleasant meetings. Gamck takes a prominent part m two 
ox three of the best couvctEations in Boswell, and oeonm > 
to have put hia mtcrlocutors m specully good temper 
Johnson declared hm to bo “ tho first man m the world foii| 
spnghtly conversation." He said that Dry den hqd lynttcn i 
much better prologuen than any of Gamck’s, hut that 
Garrick had wmtten more good prologues than Drydon. Ho 
declared that it was wonderful how little Gamck had been 
spoilt by all tho fiattory that he hod received. No wonder 
if he was a little vom . a man who is pezpotnolly fl.attered 
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in every mode that can be conceived : bo many hellowB have 
blown thefael, thatonewondaisheia not bytbis time become 
Q cinder ‘ ” “ If all this had happened to me," he said on 
.motbpT occasion, “ I should have had a couple of fellows 
with long poles walkmgbefore mo, to knock down everybody 
tTiftf. stood m the way. Consider, if all this had happened 
to Cibber and Quin, thejr’d have jumped over the moon. 
Yet Garrick speaks to ns,” smiling. He admitted at the 
same time that Gamek had raised the profession of a 
player He defended Gamek, too, against the common 
cluucge of avance Garrick, as he pomted out, had been 
brought up m a family whose study it was to make four- 
pence go as &r as fourpence-hal^enny. , Johnson remem- 
bered m early days drinking tea with Qarrick when Peg 
Woffington made it, and made it, as Gamek grumbled, as 
red as blood.” But when Gamek became rich he became 
hbeiaL He had, so Johnson declared, given away more 
money than any man m England. 

After Garrick's death, Johnson took occasion to say, m 
the Lives of the Poets, that the death “had echpsed the 
gaiety nations and diminished the pubhc stock of harm- 
less pleasures " Boswell ventured to cnticise the observa- 
tion rather spitefully. “ Why nations ? Did his gaiety 
extend ffirther than his own nation 1 “ Why, sir,” replied 

Johnson, “ some exaggeration must be allowed. Besides, 
we may say nations if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, 
and to have gaiety — ^which they have not” On the whol^ 
m spite of various drawbacks, Johnson’s reported observa- 
tions upon Gamek will appear to be discrimiuative, and 
yet, on the whole, strongly ffivourable to his character 
fet wo axe not quite surprised that Mrs Gamek did notl 
respond to a hmt thrown out by Johnson, that ho would 1 
ba glad to write the life of his firiond. 
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At O^oid, Jolmson acquired the friendship of Br 
Adams, affcenraxds Master of Pembroke and author of a 
once trell-knovv'n reply to Hume’s argument upon miraclas. 
Ho was an amiable man, and was proud to do the honom-s 
of the university to his old friend, when, in later years, 
Johnson revisited the much-loved scenes of his neglected 
youth. The warmth of Johnson’s regard for old days is 
oddly illustrated by an interview recorded by Boswell with 
one Edwa rds, a fellow-student whom he met again in 1778, > 
not ^ving previously seen him since 1729. They had 
hved in London lor forty years without once meeting, a 
hict more surprising then than now. Boswell eagerly 
gathered up the httle scraps of college anecdote which the 
meeting produced, but perhaps his beat find was a phrase 
of Edwards bimHalf. ** You are a philosopher, Br. John-, 
son,” he said ; I have tried, too, in my time to be a 
philosopher, but, I don’t know how, cheerftilness was 
always breaking in.’’ The phrase, as Boswell truly saysj 
records an exquisite trait of character. 

Of the fiiends who gathered round Johnson durmg his 
penod of struggle, many had vanished before he became 
well kno-wn. The best loved of all seems to have been 


Br. Bathurst, a physician, who, failing to obtain practice, 
joined the'^pedition to Havanntdi, and fell a victim to the 
climate (1762). Upon him Johnson pronounced a pane- 
gyric which has contnbuted a proverbial phrase to the 
language. “Bear Bathurst,” he said, “was a man to my i 


very heart’s content : he hated a fool and he hated a rogue,| 
Slid he hated a Whig ; he was a very good hater** J ohnson^ 


Mmembered Bathurst in his prayers for years after his loss, 
\nd received from him a peculiar legacy. Erancis Barber ' 


had been the negro slave oi Bathurst’s fiither, who left him 


ois liberty by will Be. Bathurst allowed him to encar 


{ 


V 
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Johnsoii'a service j and Jolmson sent him to school at com 
aiderable expense, and afterwards retained him in hia 
service with little interruption till his own death. Once 
Barber ran away to sea, and was discharged, oddly enough, 
by the good ofSces of Wilkes, to whom Smollett applied 
on Johnson’s behal£ Barber became an important member 
of Johnson’s family, some of whom reproached him for his 
liberality to the nigger. No one ever solved the great 
problem as to what services were rendered by Barber to 
his master, whose wig was as unpenetrable by a comb as 
a quickset hedge,” and whose domes were never touched 
by the brush. 

Among the other friends of this penod must be 
reckoned his biographer, Hawkins, an attorney who was 
aftenvards Chairman of the Middlesex Justices, and 
Imighted on presenting an address to the Bang Boswell 
regarded poor Sir John Hawkins with all the animosity of 
a rival author, and with some spice of wounded vamfy 
He was grievously offended, so at least says Sir John’s 
^daughter, on being descnhed in the Life of Johnson as 
James Boswell” without a solitary epithet such as 
cdebrated or well-known.^ If that was xe^y his feelings 
he had his revenge , for no one hook ever so suppressed 
another as Boswell’s Isfe suppressed Hawkins’s. Jn truth, 
Hawkins was a solemn prig, remarkable chiefly for the 
unusual intenaiiy of his conviction that all virtue consists 
In respectahihty. He had a special aveision to goodness 
of heart,” which he regarded as another name for a quality 
properly called extravagance or vice. Johnson’s tenacify of 
old acquaintance introduced him into the Club, where he 
mode h i mself so disagreeable, especially, as it seems, by 
rudeness to Burke, that he found it expedient to invent a 
pretext for resignation. Johnson called a **very un* 
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club able man,” and may porbapa have intended bunin tbb 
quaint descnption * ** I really bebevo bim to bo an bonest 


mn at tbo bottom; tbougb, to bo sure, be is ratber 
^nutious, and be is somewbat mean ; and it must be owned 
bo has some degree of brutabty, and is not without a ten- 


dency to savagonoss that cannot v/oU be defended.” ' 


In a list of Johnson’s fiiends it is proper to men- 


tion Bicbordson and Hawkeswoxtb Bicbardson seems 


to have given him substantial help, and was repaid by 
favourable comparisons mtb 3?ieldtng, geaxedy borne qut 
by the verdict of posterity. “Fielding,” said Johnson, 
*^could tdl die 'hour' by looking at the clock, whilst 
Richardson know bow tbo clock was made ” “ There is 




mote knowledge of tbo heart,” be said at another tune, 

“ in one letter of Richardson’s than in aU Tom Jones.** 
Johnson’s preference of the sentimentalist to the man whose ^ 
humour and strong sense were so like his own, shows bow t 
much his criticism was biassed by his prejudices , though, ' 
of course, Richardson’s external decency was a recommen- 
dauon to the moralist. Hawkeswortb’s mtimacy with 1 
Johnson seems to have been chiefly m the period between 
the DictwnaTy and the pension. Ho was considered to be 
Johnson’s beat mutator : and has vanished hke other imi- 
tators. His fate, if the very doubtful story bebeved at the 
time bo true, was a curious one for a friend of Johnson’s 
He bad made some sceptical remarks as to tbo efficacy of 
prayer in his preface to the South Sea Voyages , and was so 
bitterly attacked by a “ Christian” m the papers, that he 
destroyed himself by a dose of opium. 

Two younger flaonds, who became disc^les of the sage 
soon after the appearance of the Rambler^ are prominent 
figures in the later circle One of these was Ren net L ang- 
ton, a man of good family, fine scholarship, and very 
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axQiablB ch&nicter His ©xceodiBgly tall and slendor iiguia 
was compared by Best to the stork in Baphael’s cartoon of 
the Miiacaloiis Draught of IFishes Miss Ha wkin s descnbes 
eitting with one leg twisted round the other as though 
to occupy the smallesl possible space, and playing with his 
gold snuff-box with a mild countenance and sweet snule« 
The gentle, modest creature was loved by Johnson, who 
could warm into unusual eloquence m singing his praises 
The doctor, however, was rather fond of discussing with 
Boswell the faults of his friend They seem to have chiefly 
consisted m a certain languor or sluggishness of tempeisr 
ment which allowed his affiuzs to get into perplexity. Once, 
when arguing the dehcate question aa to the propriety of 
lellmg a ffiend of his wife’s unfaithfulness, Boswell, after 
hia peculiar ffishion, chose to enhven the abstract statement 
by the purely imaginary hypothesis of Mr. and Mrs Lang- 
ton being m this position. Johnson said that it would 
ha useless to tell Langton, because he would he too sluggish 
to get a divorce Once Langton was the unconscious 
cause of one of Johnson’s oddest performances Langton 
had employed Chambers, a common fiiend of his and 
Johnson’s, to draw his will Johnson, talking to Cham- 
bers and Boswell, was suddenly struck by the absurdity 
of bis friend’s appearing in the character of testator His 
companions, however, were utterly unable to see in what, 
the joke consisted , but Johnson laughed obstiep^ously. 
and irrepressibly : he laughed 'till he reached the Temple 
Gate , and when m Fleet Street went almost into convul- 
sions of hilonty Holding on by one of the posts in the 
^street, he sent forth suchpeals of laughter that they seemed 
m the silence of the night to resound from Temple Bar to 
Fleet Ditch 

Not long before hia death, Johnson applied to Langton 
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for dptntvul advice “X desitod him, to toll mo amcoroly 
m whjt ho thought uiy life \fatf faulty," Lmgton wrote 
upon a sheet of paper certain toxb reconuuending CluTstiau 
cLiriiy , and esplained, upon inquiry, that ho was pointing 
at Johnson's habit of contradiction. The old doctor began 
by thanLang him earnestly for hia kindness , hat gra<luaUy 
waxed savm>o and aakocl Lmgton, "in a loud and angry 
tone, What is your daft^ six ?" Ho complained of tho ■well- 
meant advico to Boswell, with a eetuo tliat bo had been 
onjuatly treated. It was a sceua for a comedy, as Boy- 
nolds observed, to see a pemteut get into a passion and 
bebbour hia confessor 

Through Langtou, Johnson bcauno acquainted with the 
friend whocu manner was m tho strongest contrast to his 
own. Topham Beauclerfc wt.-, a man of fashion. Ho was 
commanded to Johnson by a likeness to Cborlos IL, from 
whom ho via descended, being tbo grandson of tho firsc 
Buko of St Alban’s. Beauclurk w^isaman of hteraxyond 
cnlentiiic tastes. Ho uihoiitod somo of tho moral laxity 
wluJa Johnson chose to pardon in hia ancestor. Somo 
years after hia ocqaaintanco with Boswell ho married Lady 
JDi:^ Spencer, a lady who had been divorced upon his 
account from her husband. Lord Bolingbroko. But ho 
took cars not to ohtrudo hb faults of life, whatever they 
may have been, upon tho old morahst, who entertained 
for him a peculiar afTiction. Ho specially admired Bmu' 
clerk’s skill m tho use of a raoro polbhed, if less vigorous, 
style of eonvoisation than his oim. Ho onvied tho ossa 
with irhiclx Bcauclctk brought out hia sly Incbivo retorts. 
“ No man," ho said, “ over was so free when ho rvas going 
to say a good Uiing, from a look that expressed that it was 
coming ; or, when he had sold it, from a look that ex- 
pressed that It had come." When Boauclork was dying 
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(in 1780 ), Johiiaon said, with a faltering voice, that ha 
would walk to the extremity of the diameter of the earth 
to save him Two little anecdotes are expressive of hia 
tender -faplTOg for this incongruous fiuend. Boswell had. 
asked him to sup at Beaucletk’s. He started, but, on the 
way, recollecting himself said, “I cannot go, but I do 
not love Beauclerk the less " Beaucleik had put upon a 
poi trait of Johnson the inscription, — > 

« jk 

Ingomnm mgena 
Inonlto latet boo sab corpora 

Langton, who bought the portrait, had the inscnpiion 
removed “It was kind in you to take it o£^" said 
Johnson, and, after a idhort pause, “ not unkind in him to 
put it on ” 

Early in their acquaintance, the two young men. Beau 
and Lanky, as Johnson called them, had sat up one mght 
at a tavern tUl three m the morning The courageous 
thought struck them that they would VTtn nV up the old 
philosopher. He came to the door of his chambers, poker 
in hand, with an old wig for a nightcap On hearing their 
errand, the sage exclaimed, “ What> is it you, you dogst 
m have a fiisk with you " And so Johnson with the 
two youths, his juniors by about thirly years, proceeded 
to make a night of it. They amazed the £ruiterers in 
Covent Garden , they brewed a bowl of bishop in a tavern, 
while Johnson quoted the poet's address to Sleep,— 

** Short, O short, bo thou thy leign. 

And give us to the world pgn.iTi • 

They took a boat to Billingsgate, and Johnson, with 
Beauclerk, kept up their amusement for the following day, 
when Langton deserted thorn to go to breakfast with some 
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yoimg ladies, and Johnson scolded him 'for leaving his 
fncnds ** to go and sit with a parcel of inetched unidea’d 
gids^ “ I shall have my old fiaend to had out of' Ihe 
round-house, ” said Garrick when he heard of this queer 
alliance; and he told Johnson that he would he in the 
Chronicle for his £rohc “ He durst not do such a thing 
His wife would not let him,” was the moralist’s retort 
Some friends, knoivn to £ime hy other titles than their 
connexion with Johnson, had hy this time gathered round 
them. Among them was one, whose art he was unable 
to appreciate, hut whose fine social qualities and dignified 
equahihly of temper mode him a valued and respected 
companion. Beynolds had settled in London at the end 
of 1762. Johnson met him at the house of Miss Cotterell 
Reynolds had specially admired Johnson’s Life of Savage^ 
and, on their first meeting, happened to make a remark 
which delisted Johnson ) The ladies were regretting the 
loss of a fiuend to whom they were under ohhgations. 
“You have, however,” said Eeynolds, “the comfort of 
' bemg relieved firom a burden of gratitude.” ^The saymg is 
^’a httle too much like Hoohefou^uld, anli too true to be 
pleasant; but it was one of those keen remarks which 
, Johnson appreciated because they pnck a bubble of cpm- 
mon p lac e morali zing without demandmg too literal an accept ' 
tation. ' He went home to aii^mth Reynolds and became 
his intimate fdend. On another occasion, Johnson wasi 
offended by two ladies of rank at the same house, and by 
way of taking down their pnde, asked Eeynolds in a loud 
voice, “ How much do you think you and I could get m 
a week, if we both worked as hard as we could ? ” “ His 
appearance,” says Six Jo^ua’s sister. Miss Beynolds, 
“might suggest the poor author : as he was not likely in 
that place to be a blacksmith ox a porter.” Poor Mny; 
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Eeynolds, Trho tells this story, liras another attraction tc 
iteynolda’ house She -was a shy, retiring maiden lady, 
who vexed her famous brother by folloiring in his steps 
without his talent^ and Teas deeply hum by bis annoyance 
it the unintentional mockery Johnson was through life 
a kind and judicious friend to her , and had attracted 
her on them first meetog by a significant indication of his 
character He said that when going home to his lodgings 
At one or two in the momuig, he often saw poor children 
^asleep on thresholds and stalls — the wretched “street 
' irahs” of the day — and that ha used to put pennies into 
their hands that they might buy a breakfast. 

Two mends, who deserve to he placed hedde Beynolds, 
came &om Ireland to seek their fortunes in London. 
Edmund Burke, mcompaiahly the greatest writer upon 
political philosophy in Engbab literature, the master of a 
style unrivalled for richness, flexibility, and vigour, was 
ladlcaUj opposed to Johnson on party questions, though 
his language upon the Branch Bevolution, after Johnson’s 
death, would have satisfied even the strongest prejudices 
of his old mend But he had quahties which commended 
him even to the man who called him a ’^bottomless 
"Whig,” and who genemlly spoke of Whigs as rascals, and 
maintained that the first "Whig was the deviL If his 
mtellect was wider, his heart was as warm as Johnson’s, 
and m conversation ho merited the generous applause and 
■'farm emulation of his friend. Johnson was never tired of 
pra i s i n g the extraordinary readiness and spontaneity of 
Burke’s conversation. “ If a man,” he “ went under 
a shed at the same time with Burke to avoid a shower, 
ho would say, ’This is an. extraordinary msn.’ Or if 
Burke went into a stable to see his horse dressed, the ostler 
nould say, * We have hid an exsraoidinaty man hare.” 
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»7nea Barke iraa fast going Int-o Parliameiit, Johnson 
said in answer to Hawkms, who wondered that such a i-naT^ 
shonld get a seat, “We vho know Mr. Bnrke, know that 
lie will ha one of the first men in the conntiy, ’ Speaking 
of certain other membera of Parliament^ mote after the 
heart of Six John Hawkins, he said that he grudged anccesa 
to a man who made a figure hj a knowledge of a few 
forms, though bis mind was *as narrow as tho neck of a 
vinegar cruet bus that he did not grudge Burke’s being 
the first man" in the House of Commons, for he would he 
the first man everywhere. And Burke equally admitted 
Johnson’s supremacy in conversatiorL “ It is enough for 
me,” he said to some one who regretted Johnson’s monopoly 
of the talk on a particular occasion, “ to have mng the 
hell for him." 

~l!Ea‘'olh.a Imh adventurer, whose career was more 
nearly mcolded upon that of Johnson, came to London in 
1756, and made Jonnson’s acquaintance some time after 
wards (in or before 1761) Golds m ith, like Johnson, 
had tasted the bitterness of an usher’s life, and escaped 
into the scarcely mors tolerable regions of Grub Street. 
After some years of trial, he was becoming known to the 
booksellers as a eerviceahle hand, and had two works in 
his desk destined to lasting celehnty. His landlady 
(apparently 1764) one day arrested him for debt. Johnson, 
summoned to his assistance, sent him a guinea and speedily 
followed. The guinea had already been change^ and _ 
Gkildsmith was consoling himself with a bottle of Madeira. 
Johnson corked the bottle, and a discussion of ways and 
means brought out the manuscript of the Vicar of Wal^ 
fiitd. Johnson looked into it, took it to a hocksellar, got 
sixty pounds for it, and returned to Goldsmith, who paid 
bis rent and administered a sound rating to his landlady. 
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Tlia relation thna indicated is characteristic j Johnson 
Tras aa a rough hut helpful elder brother to poor Gold- 
anith, gave him advice, sympathy, and applause, and at 
fimPA criticised him pretty sharply, or brought doym his 
conversational bludgeon upon his sensitive fnendi So/ 
has nothing of the hear but bis skin,” vras Gk>ldsimth^si 
comment upon his clumsy fiiend, and the two men appre- 
ciated each other at bottom. Some of their readers may 
be inclined to resent Johnson’s attitude of supenoniy. 
The admirably pure and tender heart, and the exquisite 
intellectaal refinement imphed in the Vicar and the 
Traveller^ force us to love Goldsmith m spite of sup^-^^ 
ficial foibles, and when Johnson proxies or interpolates 
lines m the Traveller^ we feel as thougb~a woodinlmVaxe 
was hacking at a most delicate piece of carving The 
evidence of contemporary observers, however, must force 
impartial readers to admit that poor Groldsmith’s foibles 
were real, however amply compensated by rare and admi- 
rable qualities Gamck’s assertion, that he “ wrote like 
an angel hut talked like poor Poll,” expresses the unani- 
mous opinion of all who had actually seen him^ Un- 
doubtedly some of the stones of his childlike vanity, his 
feahkly expressed envy, and his general capacity fox blun- 
dering, owe something to Boswell’s feeling that he was 
a nval near the throne, and sometimes poor Gtoldsmith’s 
humorous self-asscruon may have been faVp-n too seriously 
by blunt Kuglish wits. One may doubt, for example, 
whether he was really jealous of a puppet tossing a pik^ 
and unconscious of hia absurdity in saying ** Pshaw ^ I 
could do it better myself 1 ” Boswell, however, was too 
good an observer to misrepresent at random, fie 
in fact, explained very well tfie true mpaTm>cr of 
remarks. Goldsmitfi was an exatable Indiman of genius 
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who tumbled out whatever came uppermost, and revealed 
the feelings of the moment with utter want of reserve. 
His self-controlled companions wondered, ridiculed, mis- 
interpreted, and made fewer hits as well as fewer misses 
His onxiefy to “got in and share,” made him, according 
to Johnson, an “ unsocial ” companion. Goldsmith, he 
said, had not temper enough for the gome he played. He 
staked too much. A man might always get a Ml ficom 
his inferior in the chances of talk, and Gk>ldsmith felt his 
faUs too keenly. He had certainly some trials of temper 
in Johnson’s company. “Stay, stay,” said a German, 
stopping him in the full flow of his eloquence, “ Toctor 
Johnson is gomg to say something” An Eton Master 
called Graham, who was supping with the two doctors, 
and had got to the pitch of looking at one person, and 
talkmg to another, said, “ Doctor, I shall he glad to see 
you at Eton.” “ I shall he glad to wait on you,” said 
Goldsmith. “ Ho,” replied Graham, “ 'tis not you I mean, 
Doctor Minor , ’tis Doctor Major there.” Poor Gold- 
smith said afterwards, “ Graham is a fellow to moke one 
commit smcide ” 

Boswell who attnhutes some of Goldsmith’s sayings about 
Johnson to envy, said with probable truth that Goldsmith 
had not more envy than others, but only spoke of it more 
hreely. Johnson argued that we must be angry with a 
man who had so much of an odious quahty that he could 
not keep it to himself, but let it “ boil over " The feelmg, 
at any rate, was momentary and totally hree &om malice ; 
and Goldsmith’s criticisms upon Johnson and his idola- 
tors seem to have been fair enough. His objection to 
Boswell’s^ substitutmg a monarchy for a republic has 
already been mentioned. At another time ha checked! 
Boswell’s flow of panegyric by asking, “ Is he like Burkei,^ 
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, wio winds mto a subject like a serpent 1** To wbidi 
Boswell replied with nliamuTig irrelevance, “Johnson la 
< the Hercules who strangled serpents in his cradle ” The 
last of Goldssnith's hits was suggested by Johnson’s 
shaking his sides with laughter because Groldsmith admixed 
the Hlrdl with which the little fishes in the fable were made 
to talk in character. “ Why, Dr Johnson, this is not so 
easy as you seem to think,” was the retort, “ for if you were 
! to make little fishes talk, they would^t^ like whales ” 

In spite of sundry little,^^ing8,> Johnson fully appre- 
ciated Goldsmith's genius Possibly his authority hastened 
the spread of public appreciation, as he seemed to claim, 
whilst repudiating BosweU's too flattering theory that 
it had materially raised Goldsmith’s position. When 
Beynolds quoted the auihonty of Fox in fiivoax of the 
TraviUer, saying that his fidends might suspect that they 
had been too partial, Johnson replied very truly that the 
HraoeUjer was beyond the need of Fox’s praise, and that 
the portiahty of Goldsmith’s fiaends had always been 
against him. They would hardly give him a healing. 
“ Goldsmith,” he added, “ was a man who, whatever he 
wrote, always did it better than any other man could 
do ” Johnson’s settled opinion in &ct was that embodied 
in the famous epitaph with its “ nih il j^tigi t quod non 
I ^oimavit,” and, thou^ dedications are perhaps the only 
hterary product more generally insincere than epitaphs, we 
may beheve that Goldsmith too meant what ho said in the 
dedication ot ..8h&.Sfo op8 to Cktnouer “It may do me 
some honour to inform the pubhc that I have lived many 
years in intimacy with yon. It may serve the interests 
of mankind also to infonn them that the greatest wit may 
be found in a character, without impoiong the most nn 
.'ifiected piety " 
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Though Johuson w-is thus rich in friendahip, two con- 
nexions have still to be noticed which had an exceptional 
beating upon his fiime and happiness. In January, 1765, 
he made the acquaintance of the Thiales. Mr. Thiale 
was the proprietor of the b rew ery which afterwards 
became that of Sarclay and Perkins. He was married in 
1763 to a M iss Hester L ync h Salisburv^ ^who has become 
celebrated from her firieiuisHip with Johnson. * She was 
a woman of great vivacity and independence of character 
She hod a sensitive and passionate, if not a very tender 
nature, and enough hterary culture to appreciate Johnson’s 
xnteUuciual power, and on occasion to play a very respect- 
able part in conversation. She had £ir more Latm and 
English scholarship than fell to the lot of most ladies of 
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convemence, and KeTlbusband’s want of sympathy, and 
jealousy of any interference m busmess matters, forced 
her, she says, to take to hterature as her sole resource 
“Ho wonder," she adds, “if I loved my books and 
childxen.” It is, perhaps, more to be wondered at thal 
her children seem to have had a rather subordinate placi 
in her affections The mamage, however, though not o; 
the happiest, was perfectly decorous . Mrs Thiale dis 
charged her domestic duties irreproachably, even whei 
she seems to have had some real cause of complaint. T< 
che world she echpsed her husband, a ^sohd respectabli 
man, whose mind, according to Johnson, struck the hour! 
very regularly, though it clid not mark the minutes. , ' 


< lire Thiale was born m 1740 or 1741, probably the latiei 
Thralo was bom in 1724. 


a 
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The Thxales wexe introduced to Johnaon by theii 
common fnend, Arthur Murphy, an actor and dramatiat, 
who afterwords became the editor of Johnson's works 
One day, when calling upon Johnson, they found him in 
such a ht of despair that Thrale tned to stop his mouth 
by placmg his hand before it The pair then jomed m 
begging Johnson to leave his sohtaiy ahode^ and come to 
them at their country-house at Streatham. He comphed, 

' and for the next sixteen years a room was set apart for 
, lum, both at Streatham and m their house in Southwark 
He passed a large part of his tune with them, and deriyed 
from the mtimacy most of the comfort of his later years 
He treated Mrs Q?hiale with a kmd of p aternal gall antry, 
her age at the time of their acquamtance hemg about 
twenty-four, and his fifty-five. He generally called herhy 
the playM name of my mistress,” addressed httle poems 
to her, gave her sohd advicei, and gradually came to con- 
fide to her his misenes and ailments with rather suiprismg 
firankness She flattered and amused Innij and soothed 
hifi sufferings and did something towards humanizmg his 
; rugged exterior. There was one httle grievance between 
them which requires notice. Johnson's pet virtue m 
private life was a rigid regard for truth. He spoke, it was 
^ said of him, as if he was always on oath. He would not, 
for e xam ple, allow his servant to use the phrase ** not et-'“*' 
home,” and even in the heat of conversation resisted the 
te mptation to give point to an anecdote. The lively Mrs 
Thrale rather fr^eST agaSnsf" and Johnson 
^ d^o ^ -fih s d Aer m vain. He complained to Soswell that 
she was willmg to have that said of her, which the best 
of mankmd had died rather than have said of them. 
Boswell, the futhful mutator of hit^ master in this respect, 
delighted m taking up the parable Now, madam, give 
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luo leavo to cat^ you In ibo fact/' he said on ontt 
occasion ; '* it 'tvas not an old woman, but an old man whom 
I mentioned, as having told me thlB," and ho recounts his 
check to the “ lively lady " with intense complacency. As 
may bo imagined, Boswell and Mrs. Thialo d id , no i-love 
each ot her, in spi te of th e weU -meantegbrts-Qf thonago to 
brag about a fidendly fooling between his disciples. 

It is time to doso this list of Mends with the inimitable 
^ Bos^?dL^ James Boswell, born in 1740, was the eldest 
^nm a "Whig laird a nd lord of sessions. He had acquired 
some English Mends at the Scotch universities, among 
whom must be mentioned Mr, Temple, an English clergy- 
man. l^sw^’s correspondence M&^emple, discovered 
years after hia death'^ a singular chance, and published 
in 1857, is|, after tho Life of Johnson, one of the most 
cuxions exhibitions of character in the language Boswell 
was intended for tho Scotch bar, and studied civil law at 
Utrecht in the winter of 17G2. It was in the following 
summer that he made Johnson’s acquaintance. 

Perhaps the fundamental qualit y m Boswe lVa t'-’huTimtRr 

was his inte nse capacity fox. enjoyment. He was, as Mr. 

Carlyle puts it, " gluttonously fond of whatever would 

yield him a little solacement, were it only of a stomachic 

character.” Bhs love of good Eving and good dnnk would 

have made him a hearty admirer of hm countryman, 

Buxni^ had Bums Lean famous in Boswell's youth. ETo- 

body could have joined with more thorough abandonment 

m the choms to tho poet’s hveliest songs m praise of love 

and wine. £[e would have made an excellent fon^ when 

’* Willie brewed a peck of maut, andSRab and Xtlai ciml 

to pree /’ and the drinking contest for tho " W^tl a comme-' 

morated in another lyfic would have excited hu keenest 
* 

Inlorcst. Ho was always delighted when ha could get 
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Johnson to disonss the ethics and statisticH of drinking. 
*v‘I am myself” he says, “ a lover of -wine, and therefore 
Mentions to hear whatever is remarkable conceraing d rfnk- 
ing." The remark le o^og^to a story of Dr. Canipbjell 
drinking ^thirteen bottles of port, at a sitting. Iiest this 
should seem incredible, he quotes Johnson's dictum. “ Sir, 
if a Tnnti dnnkB veiy slowly and lets one glass evaporate 
before he takes another, I know ^^ot how long he may 
dunk” Boswell’sfacultiy for making love was as gr^tjas 
his power of dnnking. His /letters to Temple 

with BTungitig fcankn^s the^v icisaitnde a of som^^i^^ 
c ourtshi ps and the ver^tih ty of his passions, ‘ 

Eoswdl’s tastes, however, were by no means limited to 
sensual or fiivoloos enjoyments. Bis appreciation of the 
bottle was combined with on equally hearty sensibility to 
more intellectual pleasures. He had not a spark of philo- 
sophic or poetic power, but within the ordinary range of 
such topics as can be discussed at a dinner-party, he had an 
abundant share of hveliness and intelligenca. TTih palate 
as keen for good tsJk as for good^f^e. He was an 
admirable recipient, if not an originator, of shrewd or 
' humorous rematSTupon life and manners. What in regard 
to sensual enjoyment was mere gluttony, appeared in 
higher matters as an insati^le curiosity. At tunes this 
facul^ became intolerable to his neighbours. will 
not be baited with what and why,” said poor Johnson, 
one day in desperation. "Why is a cow's tail long! 
Why is a fils's tail hushy?” "Sir,” said Johnson on 
another occasion, when Boswell was cross-esamining a 
third person about him in bis presence. “You have but 
two subjects, yourself and me. I am sink of both." 
Boswell, however, was not to be repelled by such a 
retort as thisj, or even by ruder rebu& Once when dhr 
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cnsiiiiig the means of gettmg a faend to leave London, 
Johnson said m revenge for o previous offence “ Nay, 
sir, we'll bcnd you to hinu If your presence doesn’t drive 
a man out of lu3 liouso, nothing wiH" Boswell was^ 
horribly shocked,” but he still stuck to his viotim hke a; 
leeo^ and pned mto the minutest details of hia life and 
manners He observed with conscientions accuracy that 
though Johnson abstamed £com mdk one iaat>day, he did 
noc reject it when put In his cup Ho notes the whisthngs 

»nd pullings, the trick of saying ”too*too>too ” of his idol 
and it 'vvos a proud day when ho won a bet by venturing 
to ask Johnson what he did with certain scraped bits of 
otange-pceL His cunoaity was not satislied on this 
occasion; but it would have made him the ptmeo of 
Interviowcrs in these days. Nothing dohghted him so 
, much as ru bbuit^^ould eta inth any famous or notonous 
“ person. Ho scraped acquaintance with Voltaire, Wesley, 
Bousseau, and Paoli, as well as with Mrs Budd, a for- 
gotten heroine of the Newgate Calendar He was os 
cogoi to talk to Hume the sceptic, or Wilkes the dema- 
gogue, as to the orthodox Tory, Johnson; and, if 
repelled, it was &om no deficiency m darmg In 1767, 
he took advantage of his travels in Corsica to introduce 
himself to Lord Chatham, then Prime blmister. The 
letter modestly ends by asking, <“ Could your lordahtp 
find time to honour me now aud then with a ImUpv ? T 
liavo been told bow favonrably yoor lordship has spoken 
of me. To correspond 'with a Paoli _a nd 'with a Chatham 
is enough to keep a young man ever ardent in the pursmt 
of 'Tirtuous fame.” No other young man of the day, 
we may be sure, would have dared to make such a 
proposal to the majestic orator 

His absurd vanity, and the greedy craving for notonel^ 
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at any cost, would have made Bos\rell the most offensive 
hf mdr^, had not bis unfeigned good-humour disarmed 
enmity. ITohody could £3p laughing, or he inclined to 
lake offence at his harmless absurdities. Burke said of 
ViTm that he had so much good-humour naturally, that it 
was scarcely a virtue His vanity, in fact, did noia 
generate affectation. Moat vain men are vam of qualities 
which they do not really possess, or possess in a lower' 
degree than they fancy. They axe always acting a part, 
and become to,u chy from a half-conscious sense of the 
imposture. But Boswell seems to have had few such}/ 
illusions He thoroughly and unfeignedly enjoyed hia| 
own peculianties, and thought his real self much too; 
charming an object to be m need of any disguise. Ho man, 
therefore, was ever less embarrassed by any regard for his , 


oirn digmty He w^^as remedy to join in a laugh at him- 
self as m a laugh at his neighbours. He reveals his o^ 
absurditmsjto ^e world at large as ffankly as Pepys con- 
fided t&ioi.to a journal in cypher He tells us how 
drunk ho got one night in Skye, and how he cured his 
headache mth brandy nest morning , and what an in- 
tolerable fool he made of himself at an evenmg party m 
London after a dinner with the Duke of Montrose, and 
how Johnson in vam did his best to keep him quiet. TTm 
motive for &e concession is partly the wish to illustrate 
J ohnson's indulgence, and, m the last case, to introduce a 
copy of apologetic verses to the lady .whose guest he had 
beeiL He reveals other weaknesses with egtinl fatTilmaBn 
One day, he says, “I owned to Johnson that I was^ 
occasionally troubled with a fit of narrownesa” “ Why, h' 
sir," said he, « so am I But I do not tell %t " Boswell 
enjoys the joke far too heartily to act upon the advice 
There is nothmg, however, which Boswell sbems to have 
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enjoyed more heartaly than his own good i mpnljae s. 
looks upon his vixtuons resolution with a sort of testhetic ^ 
satisfaction, and with the glow of a virtuous man contem- 
plating a promising penitent Whilst sufiermg severely 
ficom the consequences of imprudent conduct, he gets a 
letter of virtuous advice from his friend Temple He in- 
stantly sees himself reformed for the rest of his days. 
“My warm imagination,” he says, “looks forward with 
great complacency on the sohnety, the herdthfdlness, and 
worth of my fiituro life " “Every instance of our doing 
those things which we ought not to have done, and leaving 
undone those things which we ought to have done, is 
attended,” as he elsewhere sagely observes, “ with, more or 
less of what is truly remorse ,” but he seems rather to have 
enjoyed even the remorse. It is needless to say that the 
^ c6^ptacency_was its own reward, and that the resolution 
vanished hke other more eccentric impulses. Music, he s 
once told Johnson, affected him intensely, producmg in 
his mind “ alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so 
lhat 1 was ready to shed tears, and of danng resolution 
so that 1 was inclined to rush into the thickest of the 
[purely hypothetical] battle.” “Sir," replied Johnson, 
“I should never hear it, if it made me such a fool” 
Elsewhere he expresses a wish to “ fly to the woods,” or 
retire mto a desert, a disposition which Johnson checked 
by one of his habitual g ibes at the quantity of easily aoi^ 
cessible desert in Scotland. Boswell is equally frank in 
descnbing hitnHfllf in situations more provocative of con- 
tempt than oven drunkenness in a drawmg-room He 
tells us how dreadfully finghtened he was by a storm at sea 
in the Hebrides, and how one of his companions, “with 
a happy readiness,” made him lay hold of a rope &atened 
to the Tnaatbpftd, and told bim to puU it when he was 
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oideied Boswell was thus kept qmet In mind and hann 
less in body. 

Thia a-gfn-Bmft Simplicity of character makes poor Boswell 
loveahle in his way If he sought notonety, he didnot so fet 
mistake powers as to set up for independent notoriety ^ 
He was c ont ent to shine in reflected light: and the 
fafiectations with which he is charged seem to have heen 
^xmconscious imitations of his great idol. Miss Burney 
traced some Lken esa even in his dress In the later part 
^of the Zt/e we meet phrases in which Boswell is evidently 
•^ing the true Johnsonian style. So, for example, when 
somebody distingnishes between “ moral " and “ physical 
necessity,” Boswell exclaims, “Alas, su, they come both 
to the sn-mA tbiug You may be as hard bound by chains 
when covered by leather, as when the iron appears ” But 
he qiecially mulates the profound melancholy of his hero. 
'He seems to ^ve taken pride in his suflenngs fi;om hypo- 
chondria, though, m truth, his melancholy diverges £com 
Johnson’s by as great a difference as that which divides 
any two varieties in Jaques’s classification.) Boswell’s was 
the melancholy of a man who spends too much, dnnlrg too 
much, ialls in love too often, and is forced to live in the 
country in dependence upon a stem old parent, when he 
is lo ngin g for a jovial life m London taverns Still he was 
excusably vexed when Johnson refused to believe in the 
reality of his complaints, and showed scant sympathy to 
his n om y would-be fellow-sufferer* Some of Soswell s &eaks 

‘ The story 13 often told how Boswell appeared at the Stratford 
Jubilee with “ Corsica BoaweU ” m large letters on his hat. The 
account given apparentiy by himself is suiHciently amusing, but 
the statement is not qnito fair Boswell not unnaturally appeared 
at a masquerade m the dress of a Corsiccm chief, aud the nificrip- 
tjon on hia hat seems to have b^en « Viva la Liberti.” 
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JBcsvelL agtun, differed ficom JohnBon — ^who, in spite of Me 
love of antlioriiy, had a righteous hatred for all recognized 
ty mirn y— Tiy adTOcating the slaTe-tradjf To abolish that 
jtrade would, Ixe Bays, 1)0 robbary of the masteis and cruelty 
'to the Afhcan savages Nay, he declares, to abolish it 
{would be 

, To shut the gates of merc^ on smzikmd ! 

Boswell was, accordingto Johnson, “the bes t irav ellmg 
companion in the world.” In fact, for such pniposes, un- 
fading good-humour and readiness to make talk at all 
hazards are high reconunendalions sir, yon were 

shut up in a castle and a new-born baby with you, what 
‘ ^rould you dof ” is one of his questions to Johnson, — 
cjoropos of nothing That is exquisitely ludicroui^ no 
doubt; but a man capable of preferring such a remark to 
silence helps at any rate to keep the hall rolling. A more 
objectionable tnck was his habit not only of asking pie- 
pqsterous or indiscreet questions, hut of setting people by 
the ears out of sheer cunosiiy The appearance of so queer 
a satellite excited astonishment among Johnson’s fiiends 
“ TVho 18 this Scotch cur at Johnson’s heels ?” asked some 
one “ He is not a cur,” replied Groldsmith, “he is only 
a bur Tom. Davies flung him at Johnson in sport, and 
he has the faculty of stickig ” The bur stuck till the end 
of J ohnson’s life Boswell visited liondon whenever he 
could, and soon began taking careful notes of Johnson’s 
talk. Hjb appearance, when engaged in this task long 
afterwards, is described by Miss Burney. Boswell, sh^ 
says, concentrated his whole attention upon his idol, noi 
even answering questions ftom others When Johnson\ 
Jspoke, hia eyes goggled with eagerness , he leant bis ear 
almo^ on the Doctor’s shoulder , his mouth dropped open 
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to catch, eveiy syllable; and he seemed to listen even to 
$ Johnson’s hteathings as thongh they had some mystical 
* significance. He took eveiy oppoitanity of ed^g him- 
self close to Johnson’s side even at meal-times^ and was 
sometimes ordered impeiionsly hack to his place like n - 
faithful bn t oveiNoht rasiveLSPaniel - 

It is hardly surprising that Johnson should have 
been touched by the fidelity of this queer follower. Bos- 
well, modestly enough, attributes Johnson’s easy welcome 
to his interest in all manifestations of the human mind, 
and his pleasure in an undisguised display of its workings 
The last pleasure was certainly to be obtaiaed in Boswell’s 
society. But in fact Boswell, thongh his quahties were 
too much those of the ordinary “ good fellow,” was not 
without virtues, and stiU less without remarkable talents. 
He was, to all appearance, a man of really generous sym-i 
pathies, and capable of appreciating proofs of a warm heart . 
and a vigorous understanding Foolish, vain, and absurd m 
every way, he was yet a fitr kindlier and more genuine man 
than many who laughed at him His singular gifts as an 
observer could only escape notice from a careless or inexpe- 
rienced reader (BosweB has a httle of the true Shaksperian 
secret, j . He lets his characters show themselves without 
obtmdmg unnecessary comment He never misses the 
point of a stoiy, though he does not ostentatiously call onr 
attention to it He gives justwhat is wanted to mdicate 
character, or to explain the full meaning of a rep^ee:' 
It is not till we compare his reports with those of 
less skilful hearers, that we can appreciate the skill with 
which the essence of a conversation is extracted, and the 
whole scene indicated by a few telling touches We are 
tempted to fancy that we have heard the very thing, and 
mshly infer that Boswdl was simply the mechanical trans- 
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mitter of tho good tilings uttered. Any one -who will try to 
put down the pith of a brilliant conversation within the 
same space, may soon satisfy hnnsdfofthe absurdity of such 
an hypothesis, and will learn to appreciate Boswell's powers 
not o:^y of memory but artistic representation. Such a 
feat implies not only admirable quickness of appreciation, 
but a rare litemry Acuity. Boswell’s accuracy is ren^fc- 
able , but it is the least part of his merit ^ 

The book which so faithfully reflects thepeculianties of 
its hero and its author became the first specimen of a new 
literary type. Johnson himself was a master m one kmd 
of biography, that which sets forth a condensed and 
vigorous statement of the essentials of a man’s life and 
character. Other biographers had given excellent memoirs 
of men considered in relation to the chief historical currents 
of the time. But a full-length portrait of a man’s domestic 
life with enough picturesque detail to enable us to see 
him through the eyes of private fiiendship did not exist 
In the language Boswell’s ongmahiy and ment may be 
tested by comparing his book to the ponderous perfor^, 
once of Sir John Hawkins, or to the dreary dissertation s, 
falsely called hves, of which Dug ald S tewart’s Life o f 
Eobertson may_be taken for a type The wntra is so 
anxious to be dignified and philosophical that the despair- 
ing reader seeks in vain for a ain gln vivid touch, and 
discovers even the mam facts of the hero’s life by some 
indirect allusion. Boswell’s example bug been more or 
less followed by innumerable snccessois j and we owe it 
In some degree to his example that we have such delight- 
ful books as Xockliart’s lafe of Scott or Ur. Trevdyan’s 
I/ife of Macaulay Tet no later biographer has been quite 
ns fortimate in a subject , and Boswell remains os not only 
the firsts bat the best of hia 
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One special merit implies sometbrnghkegemTis 
lies given to the usual complaint which distorts, the ^yisioh,* 
of most biogiaphem the name of Ittes Boswe Uiana:' It ^is 
true that Boswell’s adoration of his hero is a t^ical ex- 
ample of the foelmg But that which distinguishes Bos- 
wdl, and renders the phrase uni ust. is that in him adoration 
never hindered accuracy of portraiture “ I will not make 

my tiger a cat to please anybody,” was his answer to well- 
meaning entreaties of Hannah More to soften his accounts 
of Johnson’s asperities He saw instinctively that a man 
who is worth a^tiiing loses fa? more than he gains by 
such posthumous flattery. The wh ole picture is_ toned 
down, and the hghts arc depressed as welHa the riiadows 
The truth is that it is unscientific to consider a man as a 
bundle of separate good and bad qualities, of which one 
half may be concealed without injury to the rest. John- 
son's fits of bad temper, like Groldsmith’s blundering, must 
be unspann^y revealed by a biographer, because they are 
m fact expressions of the whole character It is necessary 
to take them mto account in order really to understand either 
the merits or the shortcomings. When they are softened^ 
omitted, the whole story becomes an enigm, and we are/ 
often tempted to substitute some less creditable explana- 
tion of errors for the true one We should not do justice 
to Johnson’s mtense tenderness, if we did not see how 
often it was masked by an imtability pardonable m itself, 
and not offectingTiEio deeper springs of action. To brmg 
out the beauiy of a character by means of its external 
oddities IB the triumph of a kmdly humourist; and Bos- . 
well would have acted as absurdly m suppressing Johnson's i 
weaknesses, as Sterne would have done had he made ITnclo 
Toby a perfectly sound and rational person. But to see 
this required an insight so rare that it is wanting in nearly 
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all the biogiapheis who have followed Boswell's stops, 
and is the most conclosiTo pxoof that Boswell was a man 
of a higher inteUectosl capacity than has been generally 
admitted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JOHKSON AS A lilTBaART DICTATOIU 

We have 11017 reached the point at which Johnson’s hfe 
becomes distinctly visible through the eyes of a competent 
observer. The last twenty years are those which axe 
re<.dly familiar to ns , and httle remains bnt to give some 
brief selection of Boswell’s anecdotes. The task, however, 
is a difficult one It is ea^ enough to make a selection 
of the gems of Boswell’s narrative , but it is also mevitable 
that, taken from their setting, they should lose the greatest 
part of their brilliance We lose all the quaint semi- 
conscious touches of character which make the origmal so 
{ascinating ; and Boswell’s absurdities become less amusmg 
when we are able to forgot for an instant that the po^b- 
trator is also the narrator. The effort, however, must bo 
made ; and it will be best to pre^se a brief statement of 
the external conditions of the life ^ 

Erom the time of the pension until his death, Johnson 
was elevated above the fear of poverty. He had a pleasant 
refuge at the Thrales’, where much of his time was qient; 
and many fnends gathered round him and regarded his 
utterances with even excessive admiration He had still 
frequent periods of profound depression. Bis diaries 
reveal an inner life tormented by gloomy forebodings, by 
remorse for past indolence and futile resolutions of amend- 
ment , but he could always escape from himself to a society 
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of and sdmirets. His abandoimient of -vmio seems 

to have improTed his hetdtb. and duninislied the intensity 
of his melancholy fits His hteraiy activity, however, 
nearly ceased He wrote a few pohlical pamphlets in 
defence of Grovemment, and after a long period of indolence 
managed to complete his last conspicuous work — the£««es 
of the Poefs, which was published in 1 779 and 1781 One 
other hook of some interest appeared in 1775 It was an 
account of the journey made with Boswell to the Hehndes 
m 1773 This journey was in fact the chief interruption 
to tlie even tenour of his life He made a tour to Wales 
with the Thxales m 177 4r , and spent a month with them 
m Pans in 1776 For the rest of the period he lived 
chiefly in London or at Strcatham, making occasional trips 
to Lichfield and Oxford, or paying visits to Taylor, Lang- 
ton, and one or two other fidends It was, however, in 
the London which he loved so ardently (“ a man,” he said 
once, ** who is tired of London is tired of life”), that he was 
chiefly conspicuous There ho talked and drank tea 
ilhmitably at his fiiends’ houses, or argued and laid 
down the law to his disciples collected in a tavern instead 
of Academic groves Fspecially he was in all his glory 
at the dnh, whidb. began its meetings in Fehruary, 1764, ^ 
and was afterwards known as the literary Club This Club 
was founded by Sir Joshna Beynolda, “ our Eomulus,” as 
J ohnsou called him. The original members were Beynolds, 
Johnson, Bnrke, Hugent, Beaucleik, Langton, Gkildsmith, 
Chomier, and Hawkins. They met weeMy at the Tnik’s 
Head, in Glerard Street, Soho, at seven o’clock, and the 
talk generally contmned tiB a late honr The Club was 
afterwards incressed in numbers, and the weekly supper 
changed to a fortmghtly dinner It conlanned to thrive, 
end election to it camo to he as great an honour in certom 
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elides as dection to a membeisbip of Parliament. Among 
the members elected in Johnson’s lifetime were Pere^joi 
th e Beli(rues , Garrick, Sir W. Jones, Boswell, Fox, Stee- 
vens, Gibbon, Adam Smith, the 'W’artons, Shendan, Dun- 
ning, Sir Joseph Banks, 'Windham, LordStowell, Mhlone, 
and Dr. Burney. 'Wliat was best in the conversation at 
the time was doubtless to bo found at its meetings. 

Johnson’s habitual mode of Me is desenbed by Dr. 
Mhxwdl, one of Boswell’s friends, who made his acquam- 
Sihce iiTlTS^ Maxwell generally called upon bnu about 
t^dve, and found him in bed or declaiming over his tea. 
^ chiefly of hterary men, surrounded him; and he 
seemed to be regarded as a kind of oracle to whom every 
one might resort for advice or instruction. After talking 
aU the morning, he dmed at a tavern, staying late and 
then gomg to some friend’s house for tea, over which he 
again loitered for a long time Maxwell is puzried to 
know when he could have read or written. The answer 
seems to be pretty obvious ; namely, that after the pubh- 
cation of the Didvonary he wrote veiy little, and that, 
when he did write, it was generally m a bnef spasm' of 
feverish energy. One may understand that J ohnson should 
have frequently reproached himself for his indolence; 
though he seems to have occasionally comforted himself 
hy thinking that he could do good by talking as well as 
by writmg. He said tbat a man should have a part of his 
Me to himself ; and compared Tiimsnlf to a physician re- 
tired to a small town from practice in a great city. Bos- 
well, m spite of this, said that he still wondered that 
Johnson had not more pleasure in wntmg than in not 
writing. ** Sir,” repUed the orado, ** von may wonder.” 

I will now endeavour, with Boswell’s guidance, to do- 
ectibe a few of the characteristic scenes which can be fully 
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0 i}joyed in pages aloxio Tiio first must 1)0 tlie intro- 
duction of Boswell to the sage Boswell had como to 
London eager for the acqnamtance of literary magnates 
He already knew Goldsmith, who had inflamed his desire 
for an introduction to Johnson. Once when Boswell spoke 
of Levetti one of Johnson’s dependents. Goldsmith had said, 
*'he is poor and honest, which is recommendation enough 
to Joh^om” Another tune, when Boswell had wondered 
at Johnson’s kmdness to a man of had character, Gold- 
enuth had rephed, He is now become miserable, and that 
insures the protection of Johnson ” Boswell had hoped 
for an introduction through the elder Shendan, hut 
Shendan never forgot the contemptuons plunse in which 
Johnson had referred to his fellow-pensioner' Possibly 
Shendan had heard of one other Johnsonian remark. 
« Why, sir,” he had said, “ Sherry is dull, naturally dull , 
but it must have taken him a great deal of pains to be- 
come what we now see him Such an excess of stupidity, 
sir, IS not m Nature ” At another time he said, Shen- 
dan cannot hear me , I brmg his declamation to a point ” 
What influence can Hr Shendan have upon the lan- 
guage of this great country by his narrow exertions ? Sir,|! 
it IS burning a iiurtlung candle at Dover to show light atf 
Calais ” Boswell, however, was acquamted with Davies,* 
an actor turned bookseller, now chiefly remembered by a 
line m ffiurch ill^s Ro sciod which is said to have driven 
him fix>m the stage— 

He months a Bentenoe as curs month a bone 

Boswell was drinking tea with Davies and his wife in ihw 
j back parlour when Johnson came into the shop. Davies, 

I seemg him through the glass-door, axmounced hia approach 
to Boswell in the spirit of Horatio addressing BLamlet • 
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“Look, my Lord, it comos !” Davies introdnced the 
young Scotchman, who xomemhered Johnson's provorhial 
prejudices. “ Don’t toll him where I come from cried 
Boswell “IVom Scotland,” said Davies roguishly. “ Mr. 
Johnson,” said Boswell, “I do indeed come from Scot- 
land j but I cannot help it 1 ” “ That, six,” was the first of 
Johnson's many retorts to his worshipper, “ is what a great 
many of your countrymen caimot help.” 

Poor Boswell was stunned; but he recovered when 
Johnson observed to Davies, “ What do yon think of Gar- 
rick i Ho has refused mo an order for the play for Miss 
Wilhams because he knows the house will be full, and , 
that an order would be worth three shillings ” “ 0, sir,” 
intruded the unlucky Boswell, “ I cannot think hfr Gkix 
rick would grudge such a trifle to you ” “ Sir,” rephed 
Johnson sternly, “I have known David Gamck longer 
than you have done, and I know no right you have to 
talk to me on the subject, ” The second blow might have 
crushed a less intrepid curiosity. Boswell, though silenced, 
gradually recovered sufQoiently to listen, and afterwards 
to note down parts of the conversation. As the interview 
wont on, he oven ventured to make a remark or two, which 
were very civilly received ; Davies consoled him at his 
departure by assuring him that the great man liked him 
very well. “ I cannot conceive a more humiliating posi- 
tion,” said Beauderk on another occasion, “than to be 
clapped on the back by Tom Davies ” For the present, 
however, oven Tom Davies was a welcome oncourager to 
one who, for the rest, was not easily rebuffed A few 
days afterwards Boswell ventured a call, was kindly re- 
ceived and detamed for some time by “ the giant in his 
den.” Ho was still a httlo afraid of the said giant, who 
had shortly before administered a vigorous retort to his 
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conntryinaD. Blair Blair had asked Johnson ‘whether he 
thought that any tumi of a modem age could have 'written 
Ossian. “Tes, sir,” replied Johnson, “ many men, many 
women, and many children.” Boswell, however, got on 
very well, and before long had the hi^ honour of dunking 
a bottle of port 'With Johnson at the Mitre, and receiving, 
after a httle autobiographical sketch, the emphatic ap- 
proval, “ Give me your hand, I have taken a liking to 
you.” 

In a very short time Boswell was on sufficiently eai^^ 
terms 'with Johnson, not merdy to fcequent his l eyee s but 
to ask him to dinner at the Mitre He gathered up, 
though 'Without the skill of his later performances, some 
fragments of the conversational feast The great man 
, aimed another blow or two at Scotch prejudices. To an 
unlucky compatriot of Boswell's, who daimed for his coun- 
try a great many “ noble -wild prospects,” Johnson tephed, 
"I beheve, sit, you have a great many, Horway, too, has 
noble wild prospects , and Lapland is remarkable for pro- 
digious noble 'Wild prospects But, sir, let me tell you the . 
noblest prospect which a Scotdiman ever sees, is the high 
road that leads him 'to Bngland.” Though Boswell makes a * 
dight remonstrance about 'the rude grandeur of BTature ” ’ 
as seen m ** Caledonia, ” he sympathized in this 'with his ^ 
teacher Johnson said afterwards, that he never knew any 
one 'With "such a gpst for London.” Before long he was 
Lying Boswdl’s tastes by askmg him in Greenwich Park, 
** Is not this very fine V “ Yes, sir,” rephed the promising 
disciple, “ but not equal to Heet Street ” “ You are r^ht, 
the sage ; and Boswell illustrates his dictum by 
the authority of a “ very fashionable baronet,” and, more- 
over, a baronet from Bydal, who dedared that the fingrance 
of a May evenmg in the counti^ might be veiy well, but 
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that he prefoirod the smell of a flambeau at the playhouse. 
In mote serious moods Johnson delighted his new disciple 
by discussions upon theological, social, and liteiaTy topics. 
Ho aigned with on nnfortnnate fliend of Boswell's, whose 
mind, it appears, had been poisoned by Httme, and who 
was, moreover, rash enough to undertake the defence of 
principles of pohtical equahty. Johnson’s view of all 
propagators of new opinions was tolerably simple Hume, j 
and other sceptical innovators,” he said, *‘are vain men,/ 
and will gratify themselves at any expense. I^th will 
not afibrd sufficient food to their vanify • bo they have^ 
betaken themselves to error. Truth, sir, is a cow whicl^i 
will yield such people no more milk, and so they are gonel 
to milk the bulL” On another occasion poor Boswell,*^ 
not yet acquainted with the master's prejudices, quoted 
with hearty laughter a “ very strange ” story which Hume 
had told him of Johnson. Accciding to Hume, Johnson 
had said that he would stand before a battery of cannon 
to restore Convocati on to its full powers. ** And would I 
not, sirl” thundered'rat the sage with flashing eyes and 
threatening gestures Boswell judiciously bowed to the 
storm, and diverted Johnson’s attention. Another mani* 
festation of orthodox prejudice was less terrible Boswell 
told Johnson that he had heard a Quaker woman preach. 
“A woman’s preaching,” said Johnson, “ishke a dog’s 
walking on his hmd lege. It is not done well; but you 
are surprised to find it done at alL” 

So Mendly had the pair become, that when Boswdl left 
England to continue his studies at TJtrecht, Johnson accom- 
panied him in the stagecoach to Harwich, amusing him 
* omthe way by his frankness of address to frilow-passen- 
7-^ gors, and by the vo racit y of his appetite. He gave him 
some excellent ad^c^ remarking of a moth wHch flut' 
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» tered into a candle, '^tbat creatnro ttos its oTm tormentor, 
and I “believe its name -v^aaBoswelL” He lefated B^eley 

^ by striking foot ■with inighty force against a large 
stone, till he lehonnded &om it Am the ship put out to 
sea Hoswell watched him from the deck, whilst he remained 
"tolling hifi majeslio ftame in his usual manner” And 
so the fiiendship "was cemented, though Boswell disap- 
peared for a time from the scene, travelled on the Conti- 
nent, a’^ d ^ friendly letter or two 

kept np the conneidon till Boswell returned in 1766, with 
hiB head fall of Corsica and a projected hook of 
In the next year, 1767, occurred an incident upon which 
Boswell dwells with extreme complacency. Johnson was 
m the habit of somethnes reading in the King’s Lihraiy, 
and it came into the head of his majesty that he should 
like to see the uncouth monster upon whom he had be- 
stowed a pension. In apite of his semi-hnmorous Jacohi- 
tism, there was probably not a more loyal subject in his 
majesty’s dominions Loyalty is a word too often used 
to designate a sentiment worthy only of ■yglets, advertising 
^tr^e^en, and -writers of claptrap articles But it deserves 
all'iespect when it repoaes,^ as in Johnson’s case, upon a 
profound conviction of the value of political subordina- 
tion, and on acceptance of the kiTig as the authorised 
representative of a great principle There was no touch of 
servility in Johnson’s respect for his sovereign, a respect 
folly teconcilahle with u sense of his own personal dignity. 
Johnson i^oke of his interview -with an unfeigned satis&c-l 
tion, which it would be difficult in these days to preserve 
nrom ■the taint of snohhlahnessL Ho described it frequently ! 
to hla friends, and Boswell with pious care ascertained 
the detailB from Johnson himeelj^ and from various socon** 
3aty sources. He contrived afterwards to get his minute 
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submitted to the King bimseli^ irbo graciously authorized 
Its pubhcation When he Tvas preparing his biography, 
he published this account '(nth the letter to Chesterfield 
in a small pamphlet sold at a prohibitory pnce, in order 
to secure the copyright 

"I find," said Johnson afterwards, "that it does a ma-n 
good to be talked to by his sovereign. In the first place 
a man cannot be in a passion.” What other advantages 
he perceived must be unknown, for here the oracle was 
interrupted. But whatever the advantages, it could 
hardly be reckoned amongst them, that there would be 
room for the hearty cut and thrust retorts which enlivened 
his ordinary talk. To us accordingly the conversation is 
chiefiy interesting as illustratmg what Johnson meant by 
his pohteness. He found that the King wanted him to 
talk, and he talked accordingly. He spoke in a " firm 
manly manner, with a sonorous voice,” and not in the 
subdued tone customary at formal receptions He dilated 
upon various literary topics, on the libranes of Oxford 
and Cambridge, on some contemporary controversies, on 
the quack D r. H ill^and upon the reviews of the day. All 
that IS worth repeating is a complimentary passage which 
shows Johnson’s possession of that courtesy which rests 
upon sense and self-respect The King asked whether he 
was wntmg anythmg, and Johnson excused himself by 
saying that he had told the world what he knew for the 
present, and had "done his part as a writer.” "I should 
have thought so too,” said the King, "if you had not 
written so welL” " Ho man,” said Johnson, " could have 
paid a higher compliment , and it was fit for a King to 
pay — It was decisive ” When asked if he had rephed, ho 
said, " No, sir. When the King had said it, it was to bo 
It was not for me to bmdy civilities with my sovereign.” 
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Jolmson Traa not the less delighted. ** Sir,” he said to 
the lihiatian, ” they may talk of the King as they 'will, , 
hut he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen.” And 
he afterwards compared his manners to those of Lords 
XrV, and his favourite, Charles IL Goldsimth, says 
Boswdl, was silent duxmg the narrative, because (so his 
kmd fiiend supposed) he was jealous of the honour paid 
to the dictator But his natural simphcity prevailed. He 
ran to Johnson, and exclaimed in ‘a kmd of flutter,’ 
"Well, you acquitted yourself m this conversation better 
than 1 should have done, for I should have bowed and 
stammered through the whole of it ” 

The years 1768 and 1769 were a period of great excite- 
ment for He was carrying on various love 

affairs, which ended with ^.mamage-in-the-end. nf , I769 — 
He was publishing his book upon Corsica and paying 
homage to Paoli, who arrived in England in the autumn 
of the same year The book appeared in thd begmning of 
1768, and he begs his fliend Temple to report all that is 
said about it, but with the restriction that he is to conceal 
all eenmre He particularly wanted Gray’s opmion, as Gray 
wSs a fiiend of Temple's. Gray’s opinion, not conveyed 
to Boswell, was expressed by his calhng it “a dialogue 
Jtetwe^ a 'green goose ‘and a hero ” Boswe^ who was^^ti- 
vating the sociely of various eminent people, exclaims 
triumphantly m a letter to Temple (April 26, 1768), *'Iam 
really the great m a n now.” Johnson and Hume had called 
upon him on the same day, and Gamck, Eranklin, and Ogle- 
thorpe also partook of his "admirable dinners and good 
claret.” ” This,” he says, with the sense that he deserved 
his honours, " is enjo 3 ring the fimt of my labours, and 
appearing like the fliend of Paoh.” Johnson in vam 
expressed a wish that he would "empty his head of 
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Coisica, which had filled it too long." "Empty my head 
of Coxsica ' Empty it of honour, empty it of finendship, 
empty it of piety < ” exclaims the ardent youth. The next 
year accordin^y saw Boswell’s appearance at the Stratford 
Jubilee, where he paraded to the admiration of all beholders 
in a costume described by himsdf (apparently) in a glow- 
ing article in the London Magazine. " Is it wrong, sir," 
he took speedy opportunity of inquiring firom the oracle, 
"to affect smgulanty in order to make people stare?" 
"Yes,” rephed Johnson, “if you do it by propagating 
error, and indeed it is wrong in any way. There is in 
human nature a general inclination to make people stare, 
and every wise man has himself to cure of it, and .does 
cure himsdf. If you wish to make people stare by domg 
better than others, why make them stare till they stare 
their eyes out. But consider how easy it is to make 
people stare by bemg absurd ” — a proposition which he 
proceeds to illustrate by examples perhaps less telling than 
Boswell’s recent performance. 

The sage was less communicaiave on the question of 
marriage, though Boswell had anticipated some " instruc- 
tive conversation ’’ upon that topic Bis sole remark was 
one from which Boswell "humbly differed." Johnson 
maintamed that a wife was not the worse for bemg 
learned. Boswdl, on the other hand, defined the proper 
degree of mtelligence to be desired in a female companion: 
by some verses in which Sir Thomas Overbid says that 
a wife should have some khoMedgej'wd be "by nature 
wis^ not learned much by art." Johnson said afterwards 
that Mrs Boswell was in a proper degree inferior to hex 
husband. So far as we can tell, she seems to have 
been a really sensible and good woman, who kept hex 
husband’s absurditieB in che(k, and was, in her way. 
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a better wife than he deserrei So, happily, are most 
wives. 

Johnson and Boswell had several meetings in 1769^ 
Boswell had the honour of introducing the two ob- 
jects of his idolatry, Johnson and Faoli, and on another 
occasion entertained a party including Goldsmith and 
Ganick and Beynolds, at his lodgings in Old Bond Street 
We can stall see the meeting more distinctly than many 
that have been swallowed by a few days of obliviom They 
waited for one of the party, Johnson kindly maintaining 
that six ought to be kept waiting for one, if the one 
would suffer more by the others sittmg down than the 
six by waiting. Meanwhile Gamck ** played round 
Johnson with a fond vivacily," takmg hold of the 
breasts of his coat^ looking up'^m his face with a lively 
ardmess,” and complimenting *^him on his good health. 
Goldsmith strutted about biag^g of his dress, of which 
Boswell, m the serene consciousness of supenonty to such 
weakness, thought hjjn senously vain ''Let me tell 
yon,” said Goldsmith, "when my tailor brought home my 
bloom-colouied coat, he said, 'Sir, I have a favour to 
beg of you, when anybody aj^kq you who made your 
dothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, 
Water Lane.' ” " Why, sir,” mud Johnson, " that was 
because he knew that the strange colour would attract 
crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and 
see how well he could make a coat even of so absurd a 
colour.” Mr. Eilby has gone the way of all tailors and 
hioom-coloured coats, hut some of his hflls are preserved 
^ On the day of this dinner he had delivered to Goldsmith 
^ half-dross suit of ^ratteen lined with satin, costing 
twdvo guineas, a pair of sillc stocking-breeches for JB2 6a 
and a pair of bloom-coloured ditto for £1 4s Gd. The 
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Inlly iaclndxDg other items, was paid, it is satisfactory to 
add, in February, 1771. * - 

The conversation vras cHefly literary Johnson re- 
peated the concluding lines of the Dunciad , upon which 
' some one (probably Boswell) ventured to say that they were 
" too fine for such a poem — a poem on what t ” “ Why,” 

sard Johnson, “ on dunces < It was worth while being 
a dunce then. Ah, sir, hadst thou hved in those days < ” 
Johnson presently uttered a criticism which has led 
some people to think that he had a touch of the dunce 
^ in l^rm He declared that a descnption of a temple in 
Cpn^ve’s Mourning Bnde was the finest he knew — 
finer than anything in Shak^eare Gamck vainly 
protested; but Johnson was inexorable. He compared 
Congreve to a man who had only ten guineas in the world, 
but all in one coin ; whereas Shakspeare might have ten 
thousand separate guineas. The pnnciple of the criticism 
is rather cunous What I mean is,” said Johnson, ** that 
you can show me no passage where there is simply a 
descripiaon of material objects, without any admixturej 
of moral notions, which produces such effect 
t description of the night before''" lidg^ouit "waa ' 
/^because there were men in it, and the description of 
Dover Cliff because the boats and the crows “ impede yon 
fall” They do “not impress your mind at once witn 
the horrible idea of immense height. The impression is 
divided ; you pass on by computation from one stage oi 
the tremendous space to another.” 

Probably most people will tbink that the passage in 
question deserves a very slight fraction of the praise be- 
stowed upon it ; but the criticism, like most of Johnson's, 
has a meaning which might be worth fiTamiTiiTig ab- 
atraotedly from the qieclal application which shocks the 
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idolatets of Shakspeare Presently the parly discuBsed 
Mrs Montage^ Tviiose Essay upon Shakspeare had made 
some noise Johnson had a respect for her, caused in 
great measure by a sense of her liberality to his fiiend Miss 
Wilhams, of whom more must be said hereafter. Hef 
paid her some tremendous compliments, observing thatl 
some China plates which had belonged to Queen EIizabeth| 
and to her, had no reason to be ashamed of a possessor sej 
httle inferior to the first Sut he had his usual profesi 
sional contempt for her amateur performances in literature. 
Her defence of Shakspeare against Yoltaire did her honour, 
he admitted, but it would do nobody else honour. ** Ho, , 
sir, there is no real criticism in it: none showing the^, 
beauly of thought, as formed on the workings of the human ^ 
heart ’’ Mrs Montagu was reported once to have com- 
plimented a modem tragedian, piobahly Jephson, by say- 
ing, tremble for Shakspeare ” When Shakspeare,*’ said 

Johnson, “has got Jephson for his rival and Mrs Montagu 
for his defender, he is in a poor state indeedL” The convey 
sation wont on to a recently published hool^ Kamels . 
El&mentB of Ctiiicxsmj which Johnson praised, whilst Gold- ^ 
smith said more truly, It is easier to write that hook t ha n 
to read it ” Johnson went on to speak of other critics 
“ There is no great menl^” he stud, “ in telling how many 
plays have ghosts in them, and how this ghost is better 
than that You must show how tenor is impressed on the 
human heart. In the description of night in Macbeffi the 
be^ej^d the bat detract fi:om the general idea of dark- 
ness— gloom.” 9 ' 

After Boswell’s marriage he disappeared for some 
time from London, and his correspondence with Johnson 
dropped, as he says, without coldness, from pure procias- 
Hnatiom He did not return to London till 1772. Tdatiio 
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epdng of that and the foUoTTing year he renewed his old 
habits of intimacy, and inqniied into Johnson’s opinion npon 
vaiions subjects ranging £:om ghosts to literary criticism. 
The height to which he had risen in the doctor’s good 
opinion was marked by several symptoms. He was asked 
to dme at Johnson’s house upon Easter day, 1773, and 
observes that his curiosity was as much gratified as by a 
previous dinner with Eousseau i n t he ** wfl(k_of Neuf- 
chatel.” He was now able to report, to the amazem^t bf 
i^y inquirers, that Johnson’s establishment was quite 
orderly The meal consisted of very good soup, a boiled 
leg of lamb with spinach, a veal pie, and a rice pudding 
A stronger testimony of good-wiU was his election, by 
Johnson’s influence, into the Club It ought apparently 
to be said that Johnson forced him npon the Clnb by 
letting it be xmderstood that, tiU Boswell was admitted, 
no other candidate would have a chance Boswell, how- 
ever, was, as his proposer said, a thoroughly “ dubable”- 
man, and once a member, his good humour secured his 
popularity. On the important evening Boswell dined at 
Beauderk’s with his proposer and some other members. 
The talk turned upon iaoldsmith’s merits ; and Johnson 
not only defended his poetry, hut preferred him as a his- 
torian to Bohertson. Such a judgment conld he explained 
jn Boswell’s opinion- hyjiothing but Johnson’s dishk ejbo 
t he Scot ch. Once before, when Bosw^ had mentioned 
Bohertson in order to meet Johnson's condemnation of 
Scotch hteratnie in general, Johnson had evaded him, 
** Sir, I love Bohertson, and I won’t talk of his hook.” On 
the present occasion he said that he would give to Bohert- 
Bon the advice offered hy an old college tutor to a pupil; 
“ read over your compositions, and whenever you meet with 
a passage which yon tbinir particularly fine, strike it out.” 
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A good anecdote of GroldsEoith followed. Johnson had 
said to him once m the Poets’ Comer at Westuunster, — 

Formtas et nostirnin nomea miscebiinr isias '4/ 

When they got to Temple Bax Groldsmith pointed to the 
heads of the Jacobites upon it and ^y snggested, — 

Foimtan et nostnun nomen nusoehitnr tsiu. 

\ 

Johnson next prononncod'a critical Judgment which should 
be set against ,piany sins of that kmd. He praised the 
PUgrirtie ProgressyeTj warmly, and suggested that Bunjun 
had probably read Spenser. 

After more talk the gentlemen went to the Club ; and 
poor Boswell remained trembling with an atmely which 
even the claims of Lady Di Beauderk’s conversation could 
^ not dispute The welcome news of his election was 
brought ; and Boswell went to see Burke for the first tune, 
and to receive a humorous charge finm Johnson, pointing 
out the conduct expected from him as a good member. 
Perhaps some hints were given as to betrayal of confidence. 
Boswell seems at any rate to have had a certain reserve' in 
repeating Club talk. 

This intima(y with Johnson was about to receive a more 
pubho and even more impressive stamp THa antipathy 
to Scotland and the Scotch already noticed was one of 
' J ohnson's most notorious crotchets. The nrigin of the pre- 
judice was forgotten by Johnson hiiwHATf^ though he was 
wiUmg to accept a theory started by old ShAridATi that it 
was resentment for the betrayal of Charles L There is, 
however, nothing surpnsmg m Johnson’s partaking a pre- 
judice common enough from the days of his youth, when 
each people supposed itself to have been cheated by the 
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XJnion^ and Engliahmen xesantod tho advent of swarms of 
needy nd% ontoxers, talking with a stiango accent and hang* 
ing together with honourable hut voxahoue persistence 
'Johnson was initatod hy what was, after all, a natural de> 
fence against Enghsh prejudice He declared that tho 
Scotch were always ready to ho on each other's heha1£ 
The Irish,” he said, “ are not in a conspiracy to cheat the 
world by falsa representations of the ments of their country- 
men. Ho, sir, the Irish ore a fair people , they never ^eak 
wcU of one another.” There was another difference. He 
always expressed a generous resentment against the tyranny 
exercised by Enghdi rulers over the Irish people To some 
one who defended tho restriction of Irish trade for the 
good of English merchants, he said, *'Sir, you talk the 
language of a savage What ! sir, would you prevent any 
people from feeding themselves, if by any honest moans 
they can do it 1 ” It was “ bettor to hang or drown people 
at once,” than weaken them by unrelenting persecution. 
Ho felt some tendemoss for Catholics, especially when 
oppressed, and a hearty antipathy towards prosperous Fres- 
bytenans The Lowland Scotch wore typified by John 
Enox, in regard to whom ho expressed a hope, after view- 
ing the nuns of St Andrew’s, that ho was buned ” m the 
highway.” 

This sturdy Bntish and High Church prejudice did not 
prevent the worthy doctor from having many wnnn fnend- 
ships with Scotchmen, and helping many distressed Scotch- 
men m London, hlost of the amanuenses employed for 
^his Dictionary were Scotch. But he nourished tho pte- 
Kjudice the more as giving an excellent pretext for many 
keen gibes, “ Scotch learning," ho said, for example, “ is 
like bread in a besieged town. Every man gets a mouth- 
ful, but no Tnftn a bellyfuL” Once Strahan said m an 
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swer to Bomo sbnslvo lemarkSf ^'Well, sir, G^od made 
Scofland.” “ Certainly,” replied Johnson, “ but -we must 
, always remember that He made it for Scotchmen; and 
itnYtipn-rism^R are odious, Mr. Strahan, but God made hell ” 
BosweU, therefor^ had reason to feel both tnumph and 
alarm when he induced the great man to accompany him 
in a Scotch tour Boswell’s journal of the tour appeared 
soon after Johnson’s death. Johnson himself wrote an 
account of it, which is not without interest, though it is 
m his dignified style, which does not condescend to Bos- 
wellian touches of character In 1773 the Scotch High- 
lands were still a little known region, justifying a book 
descnptiye of manners and customs, and touching upon 
antiquities now the commonplaces of innumerable guide 
books. ' Scott was still an infant, and the day of enthu- 
siasm, real ox affected, fox mountain scenery had not yet 
dawned Heither of the traveUers, as Boswell remarks, 
cared much for rural beauties.” Johnson says quamtly 
on the shores of Loch He'ss, “It will very readily occur 
that this uniformity of barrenness can afibrd very little 
amusement to the traveller, that it is easy to sit at home 
and conceive rocks and heath and waterfalls, and that 
these journeys are useless labours, which neither impreg- 
nate the ima^nation nor enlarge the understanding ” And 
though he diortly aftm^wards sits down on a bank “such 
as a writer of romance might have delighted to feign,’’ and 
there conceived the thought of his book, ho does not seem 
to have felt much enthusiasm. He clip, eked Boswell for 
describing a hill as ** immense,” and told liiiTi that it was 
only a “considerable protuberan ce.” Indeed it is not 
Burpn^g if he sometimes grew weary in long ndes upon 
Highland ponies, or if, when weatherbound m a remote vil- 
lage m Skye, he declared that this was a " waste of life ” 
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On the Trliole, however, Johnson bore his fatigaes well, 
preserved his temper, and made sensible remarks upon 
men and things The pair started £rom Edinburgh in 
the middle of August, 1773 ; they went north along the 
eastern coast, through St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, Banff, 
Fort George, and Inverness. There they took to horses, 
rode to Glcnelg, and took boat for Skye, whore they landed 
on the 2nd of September They Ausited Kaasay, Coll, 
Mull, and Iona, and after some dangerous sailing got to 
the mainland at Oban on October 2nd Thence they pro- 
ceeded by Invorary and Loch Lomond to Glasgow ; and 
after paying a visit to Boswell’s paternal mansion at 
.Au^inlcck in Ayrshire, returned to Edinburgh in Ifovem- 
ber. It were too long to narrate their adventures at 
length, or to desenbo in detail how Johnson grieved over^ 
traces of the iconoclasti c zeal of Enos’s disciples, sen> 
ously investigated stories of second-sight, croas^xommed 
and brow-beat credulous bohovers in the authenticiiy of 
Ossian, and felt his piety grow worm among the ruins 
of Iona. Once or twice, when the temper of the travellers 
was tned by the vanous worries incident to their position, 
poor Boswell came in for some severe blows. But he 
was happy, feeling, as he remarks, like a dog who has run 
away with a large piece of meat, and is devouring it 
peacefully in a comer by himsdf Boswell’s spirits were 
irrepressible On hearing a dmm beat for diimer at 
Fort George, ho says, with a B^s-h^ touch, **I for a 
httle while fancied myself a military man, and it pleased 
’,^me.!’ ^ He/^^ot scandalously drunk on one occasion, and 
' ^owa^ mprehensiblo levity on others He bored Johnson 
by inquiring too curiously into his reasons for not wear<. 
ing a lughtcap — a subject which seems to have mterested 
him profoundly; he permitted himself to say in hia 
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journal that he -was bo mucli pleased with, some pretty 
ladies’ maids at the Dnke of Argyll’s, that he felt he conld 
«have heen a knight-errant for them," and his “venerable 
I fellow-traveller’’ read the passage without censuring his 
iC'levity. The great mnn himself could be equally volatile. 
“I have often thought,” he observed one day, to Boswell’s 
amusement, “ that if I kept a seraglio, the ladies should 
all wear Imen gowns ’’ — as more cleanly The pair agreed 
in trying to stimulate the feudal zeal of vanous Highland 
chiefs with whom they came in contact, and who were 
unreasonable enough to show a hankering after the luxuries 
of civilization. 

Though Johnson seems to have been generally on his 
best behaviour, he had a rough encounter or two with 
some of the more civilized natives Boswell piloted him 
safely through a visit to Lord Honboddo, a man of real 
abihly, though the proprietor of crochets as eccentric as 
Johnson’s, and consequently divided &om him by strong 
mutual prejudices At Auchinleck he was less fortunate 
The old laird, who was the staunchest of Whigs, had not 
relished his son’s hero-worship. “There is nae hope for 
Jamie, mon; Jamie is gaen dean gyte. What do you. 
‘ think, mon i He’s done wi’ Faoh — ^he’s off wi’ the land- ’ 
lonping scoundrel of a Corsican, and who’s tail do yon 
think he’s pinned himself to now, moni” ** Here,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, the authority for the story, ** the old 
judge summoned up a sneer of most sovereign contempt. 

^ A dominie, mon— an auld dominie — he keeped a schuls 
and^^-caauld it an acaademy/” The two managed to 
keep the peace till, one day during Johnson’s visit, 
they got »upon Ohver CromwelL Boswell suppresses 
the scene with obvious reluctance, his openness being 
checked for once by fihal respect Scott bes fortu- 
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nately presorred tho climtix of old Bos\7c11’b argnment. 
‘‘TSTiftt had Crom'W’oll done for his country?” asked 
Johnson. * “ God, doctor, he gart Kings ken that they 
had Af i((h in their necks ” retorted the laird, in a 
phrase irorthy of Mr Carlyle himself Scott reports ona 
other scone, at which respectable commentators, like 
Croker, hold np their hands in horror. Should we regret 
or rejoice to say that it involves an ohvions inaccuracy t 
The authonty, however, is too good to allow us to suppose 
that it was without some foundation. Adam Smith, it is 
said, met Johnson at Glasgow and had an altercation with 
him about tho well-known account of HumVs death. As 
Hume did not die till three years later, there must be 
some error in this The dispute, however, whatever its 
date or subject, ended by Johnson saying to Smith, “ Tou 
he” And what did you reply?" was asked of Smith 

*‘I said, ‘you are a son of a .” “On such terms," 

says Scot^ “did these two great moralists meet and part, 
and such was tho classical dialogue between these two 
great teachers of moiaUfy.” 

In tho year 1774 Boswell found it expedient to atono 
for his long absence in the previous year by staying at 
home. Johnson managed to complete his account of tho 
Seoteh Tour, which was published at the end of tho year 
Among other conseqnences was a violent controversy 
with the lovers of Otsian Johnson was a thorough scep - 
tic as to tho authenticity of tho book. His scepticism 
did not repose upon tho philological or antiquarian reason- 
ings, which would be applicable in the controvert finrn 
internal evidence It was to some eictent the expression of 
a general increduhiy which astonished his fiends, espe<_ 
claUy when contrasted with his tendomess for many puerfle' 
supeistitions. He could scarcely bo induced to admit the 
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toth of anj narratiYe Trhich stmck him as odd, and it 
T 7 as long, for example, before he wonld believe even in the 
< lisbon eartbgnake. Yet bo senonslj discussed the truth 
of" second-sight , he carefully investigated the C ock-lane 
* ghost^a goblin who anticipated some of the moSeru phe- 
f mmena of so-called spiritualism/’ and with almost equal 
absurdity, he told stories to Boswell about a “shadowy 
being’’ which had once been seen by Cave, and declared 
that he had once heard his mother call “ Sam ” when he 
was at Oxford and she at Lichfield.; The apparent incon- 
sistency was in truth natural encfugh. Any man who 
clings with unreasonable pertinacity to the prejudices of 
his childhood, must be alternately credulous and sceptical, 
in excess. In both cases, he judges by his fimcies in de- 
fiance of evidence ; and accepts and rejects according to 
his likes and dislikes, instead of his estimates of logical 
proof { Os^an would be naturally offensive to Johnson, 
as one of the earliest and most remarkable manifestations 
of that growing taste for what was called “STature,” as 
opposed to civilization, of whicdi Bousseau was the great 
mouthpiece 1 Nobody more heartily despised thig form of 
“cant” than Johnson. A man who nttedy despised the 
scenery of the Hebrides as compared with Greenwicdi 
Park or Channg Cross, would hardly take kindly to the 
Ossianesque version of the mountain passion. The book 
strueik bim as sheer rubbish. I have already quoted 
the retort about “many men, many women, and many 
children.” “A man,” he said, on another occasion, 
** might write such stuff for ever, if he would abandon his 
mind to it” 

The precise point, however, upon whidi he rested Lis 
case, was the tangible one of the inability of Maepherson 
to produce the manuscripts of which he had affirmed the 
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existence. Macplxerson 'VTTote a furions letter to Johnson, 
of Trhich the purport can only he inferred from Johnson's 
smashing retort, — 

Mir. James MacPherson, I have received yonr foolish 
and impudent letter. Any violence offered me I shall do 
my hest to repel; and ‘VT'hat I cannot do for myself, the 
lavr shaU do for me. 1 hope 1 shall never he deterred 
from detecting vrhat I think a cheat hy the menaces of 
a ruffian. 

“What vrould you have me retract? I thought your 
hook an imposture : I think it an imposture stilL For 
t^ opinion I have given my reasons to the puhhic, 'urhich 
I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your 
ahihties, since your Homer, are not so formidable; and 
what I hear of your mor^ inclinea me to pay regard not 
to what you shall say, hut to what you shall prove. 
You may print this if you wilL 

“Sam Johnson.” 

And so laying in a tremendous cudgel, the old gentle- 
man (he was now sixty-six) awaited the assault, which, 
however, was not delivered. 

In 1775 Boswdl again came to London, and renewed 
some of the Scotch discussions. He attended a meetmg 
of the Idterary Club, and found • the members disposed 
to laugh at Johnson's jbendemlss to the stones about 
second-sight. Boswell heroically avowed his own hdiel 
“The evidence,'' he said, “is enough for me, though not 
for his great mind. What will not fill a quart bottle, will 
fill a pint bottle. I am filled with heliel” “ Are you ?” 
said Cohnan ; “ then cork it up ” 

It was during this and the next few years that Boswell 
laboured most successfully in gathermg materials for his 
book. In 1777 he only met Johnson in the country. la 
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1779, for come imexplained reason, he was la^ In making 
notes j in 1780 and 1781 he was absent from London; 
and in the following year, Johnson was visibly declining. 
The tenoiir of Johnson’s life was inteimpted dnxlng this 
penod by no remarkable incidents, and his literary 
activity was not great, although the composition of the 
Lives of the Poets falls between 1777 and 1780 His 
mmd, however, as represented by his talk, was m fall 
vigour. I will take in order of time a few of the passages 
recorded by Boswell, which may serve for various reasons 
to afford the best illustration of his character. Yet it 
may be worth while once more to repeat the warning 
that such fragments moved from their context must lose 
most of their charm. 

On March 26th (1775), Boswell met Johnson at the 
house of the publisher, Strahan. Strahan reminded John- 
son of a characteristic remark which he had formerly made, 
that there are " few ways m which a man can be more 
innocently employed than in gettmg money ” On another 
occasion Johnson observed with equal truth, if less 
ongmahty, that cultivating kindness was an important 
part of life, as well as money-making Johnson then 
asked to see a conntiy lad whom he had recommended to 
Strahan as on apprentice He asked for five guineas on 
account, that he might give one to the hoy. ^ 

man recommends a hoy £tnd does nothing for him, it is 
sad work.” A “ httle, thick shorWegged boy ” was accord- 
ingly brought mto the courtyard, whither Johnson and 
Boswell descended, and the lexicographer bending him- 
self down administered some good advice to the awe- 
struck lad with dow and sonorous solemnity,” Auding t)y 
the presentation of the guinea. 

In the ovemng the pair formed part of a corps of party 
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•wits,” led by Sir Joshua Beynolds, to the benefit of Mrs, 
Abingdon, who had been a frequent model of the painter. 
Johnson praised Garrick’s prologues, and Boswdl kmdly 
reported the eulogy to Gamck, with whom he supped at 
Beauclerk’s. Gbrrick treated him to a mimicry oi 
Johnson, repeating, “with pauses and half-whistling,” the 



, Ob homiui enblime dedit — offiliunqiiD tneii * 

JuBBit — et ereotos ad mdera toilers vultnB : 

looking downwards, and at the end touching the ground 
with a contorted gesticulation. Garrick was generally 
jealous of Johnson’s hght opinion of him, and used to 
take off his old master, saymg, “ Davy has some con'mial\f‘' 
pleasantry about him, but ’tis a futile fellow.” ^ ^ V 

B'ext day, at Thrales’, Johnson fell foul of Gray, one' 
of his pet aversions Boswell denied that Gray was dull 
In poetry. “Sir,” xephed Johnson, “ho was dull in 
company, dull in his closet, dull everywhere He was 
dull in a new way, and that made people think him 
great. He was a mechanical poet.” He proceeded to say 
that there were only two good stanzas in the Elegy, 
Johnson’s cnticism was perverse; but if we were to 
collect a few of the judgments passed by contemporaries 
upon each other, it would be scarcely exceptional m its 
want of appreciation. It is rather odd to remark that 
Gray was generally condemned for obscurity — a charge 
which seems strangely out of place when he is measured by 
more recent standards 

A day or two afterwards some one ralhed Johnson on 
his appearance at Mrs Abmgdon’s benefit. “Why did 
you go?” he asked. “Did you see?" “Ho, sir” 

“ Did you hear % " “Ho, sir.” “ Why, then, six, did you 
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go1 ” “Because, sir, she is a favoniite of the public j 
and when the pubhc cares the thousandth part for you 
that it does for her, I will go to your benefit too.” 

The day after, Boswell won a bet from Lady D1 
Beauderk by venturing to ask Johnson what he did with 
the oiange-ped which he used to pocket. Johnson 
received the question amicably, but did not dear the 
mystery. “Then,” sdd Boswdl, “the world must be 
left in the dark. It must be said, he scraped them, 
and he let them dry, but what he did with them nest he 
never could be prevailed upon to telL” “2fay, sir,” 
lepbed Johnson, “ you should say it more emphaticdly — 
he could not be prevailed upon, even by his dearest 
friends to tdL” 

This year Johnson received the degree of ILJ). from 
Oxford. He had previously (m 1765) received the same 
honour from Dublin. It is remarkable, however, that 
fttmiliar as the title has become, Johnson called himself 
plain Mr. to the end of his days, and was generally so 
called by his intimates. On Apnl 2nd, at a dinner at 
Hoole’s, Johnson made another assault upon Gray and 
Mason. When Boswell said that there were good passages 
in Mason’s he conceded that there were “ now and 

then some good imitations of Milton’s bad manner ” After 
some more talk, Boswell spoke of the cheerfulness of Sleet 
Street “Why, sir,” smd Johnson, “Meet Street has a 
veiy animated appearance, but I tbiTik that the foil tide 
of human existence is at Charing Cross.” He added a 
story of an eminent tallow*chandler who had made a for- 
tune in London, and was foolish enough to retire to the 
Country. He grew so tired of his retreat, that he begged 
to know the mdting-days of his successor, that ho might 
be present at the operation. 
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On Apnl' Tth, they dined at a tavern, 'where the talk 
tamed upon Ossian Some one mentioned as an ohjeo* 
hon to its authenticity that no mention of wolves occurred 
in it. Johnson fell into a reveno upon 'vnld beasts, and, 
whilst’ Beynolds and Longton were discussmg something, 
he broke out, “Pennant tells of hears ” What Pennant 

' y, s' — 

told is 'unknown. The company contimmdji^'talk, whilst 
Johnson contmued his monologue, 'ithe word “hear” 
occurring at intervals, like a'wofd in a catch. At last, 
when a pause came, he iras gomg on : “We are told that 
the black hear is innocent, hut I should not bke to trust 
myself -with him” Gibbon muttered in a low tone, 
“I should not like to trust mysdf with you '' — a prudent 
resolution, says honest Boswell who hated Gibbon, if it 
referred to a competition of abilities 

The talk went on to patnotism, and Johnson laid 
down an apopMhegm, at which many -will start,” many 
people, in factThavihg little sense of humour. Such peiv 
sons may he reminded for their comfort that at this period 
patnot had a techmcal meaning. “ Patnotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundieL” On the 10th of April, he laid down 
another dogma, calculated to offend the weaker^ bretbien. 
He defended Pope's line — r 

Man never ts bnt always to le blest. 

And being asked if man did not sometimes enjoy a mo- 
mentary happmess, replied, “Hever, but when he is 
drunk.” It would he useless to defend these and other 
such utterances to any one who cannot eijoy them -with' 
out defence. 

On April 11th, the pair went in Beynolds’s coach to 
dine 'With Camhndge, at Twickenham. Johnson was in 
hi^ spirits He remarked as they drove down, upon the 
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ranty^of good liumour in life. One ihond mentioned bj 
Sowell was, he said, actdj and another muddy At last, 
stretching himself and turning with complacency, he 
obserred, ** I look upon myself as a good-humoured fdr 
loyr ” — a bit of self-esteem againat which Boswell pro- 
tested. Johnson, he admitted^ was good'-natnred , but was 
too ^lascible and impatient to be good-humoured. On 
reaclung Cambndge’s house, Johnson ran to look at the 
books Johnson,” said Cambndge pohtoly, "I 

am gomg with your pardon to accuse myself, for I have 
the same custom which I perceive you have But it 
seems odd that one should have such a desire to look at 
the backs of books ” ** Sir,” rephed Johnson, wheeling 
about at the words, ” the reason is very plam Elnow- 
ledge is of two kinds We know a subject ourselves, or 
we know where we can find information upon it When 
we inq[uire into any subject, the first thing we have to do 
is to know what hooks have treated of it This leads us 
to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in hbranes ” 
Ar pleasant talk followed. Johnson denied the value 
attributed to historical reading, on the ground that we 
know very little except a few facts and dates All the 
colouring, he said, was conjectural* Boswell chuckles 
over the reflection that Gibbon, who was present, did not 
take up the cudgels for his fiavounte study, though the fiist-^ 
fruits of his labours were to appear in the following year. 
Probably he did not like to trust with Johnson ” 

j The conversation presently turned upon the Beggafn 
Opera^ and Johnson sensibly refused to beheve that any 
man had been made a rogue by seeing it Yet the moralist 
felt bound to utter some condemnation of such a perform- 
ance and at last, amidst the smothered amusement of 
the company, collected himself to give a heavy stroke : 
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“there is in it,” he said, “snch a lahefactaiiM of all 
principles as may he dangerous to moralily.” 

A discussion followed as to whether Sheridan .was right 
for refusing to , a lloy ...hi8„wife,^to„contmne as, ^ ^pnbhc 
.sin ger. Johnson defended him with all the high spmt 
of a Boman senator ” “ He resolved wisely and nohly, to 
be sore. He is a brave man. Would not a gentleman 
be disgraced by having his wife sing pubhcly for htrel 
Ho, sir, there con be no doubt here I know not if I 
should not prepare myself for a public singer as readily as 
let my wife bo one ” ^ T 

The stout old supporter of social authority went on to 
denounce the pohtics of the day. He asserted that 
politics had come to mean nothing but the art of rising 
in the worid. He contrasted the absence of any prin- 
ciples with the state of the national mind during the stormy 
days of the seventeenth century This gives the pith 
of Johnston’s pohbcal prejudices He hated Whigs | 
bhndly from his cradle ; hut he justified his hatred on the 
ground that they were now all “bottomless Whigs,” 
that is to say, that pierce where you would, you came 
upon no definite creed, but only upon hollow formulas, 
intended as a cloak for private interest If Burke and onei 
or two of his fiiends be excepted, the remark had but too' 
much justice. 

3h 1776, Boswell found Johnson rejoicing in the pro- 
spect of a journey to Italy with the Thrales Before 
startmg he was to take a tnp to the country, in which 
Boswell agreed to join. Boswell gathered up various 
bits of advice before their departure One seems to have 
commended itself to hiin as specially available for prac- 
tice. “ A man who had been ilnTilriTig freely,” said the 
moralist, “should never go into a new company. He 
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would probably Btiike them as lidicnlous, ^thongh he 
might be in tuuson with those who had been d imk i iig 
him." Johnson propounded another favourite theory. 
** A ship," he said, was worse than a gaoL There is in 
a gaol better air, better company, better conveniency of 
every kind y and a ship has the additional disadvantage 
of being in danger.” , ^ 

On March 19 th, they went by coach to the ^gd at 
Oxford, and next morning visited the Master of Uni- 
versiiy College, who chose with Boswell to act in oppo- 
sition to a very sound hit of advice given by Johnson 
soon afterwards — perhaps with some reference to the pro- 
ceeding. ^^B'ever speak of a man m his own presence ; it 
is always indelicate and may be offensive.” The two, how- 
ever, discossed Johnson without reserve. The Master said 
that he would have given Johnson a hundred pounds for a 
discourse on the Bntish Constitation; and Boswell sug- 
gested that Johnson should write two volumes of no 
great hulk upon Church and State, which should comprise 
/the whole substance of the aigument " He should erect 
a fort on the confines of each.” Johnson was not unna- 


turally displeased with the dialogue, and growled ouf^ 
"Why should I he always writing?” 


Presently, thev went to see Dr Adams, the.doctoi^s 
old fiaend, who had been answering Hume.^ “BosweD, who 
had done his best to court the acquaintance of Yoltaire, 


Boussean, Wilkes, and Hume hlmgel^ felt it desirable to 


reprove Adams for having met Hume with civility. He 
aired his admirable sentunents in a long speech, ohserring 
upon the connexion between theory and practice, and re- 
marking, by way of practical application, that, if an infidel 
^ were at once vain and u^y, he might bo compared to 
"Cicero’s heautifiil image of Yirtue”— which would, as he 
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tsecms to ihiiLk, tx) a croBhing xototfc. Boswell always 
delighted in fighting with his gigantic hacker close hohmd 
him Johnson, ns he had doubtless expected, chuned in 
with the aigumont. “Ton shonld do your best,” said 
Johnpon, “to diminish the authority, ns well as dispute the 
aigumcnts of your advotsaty, because most people are 
biasfed more by personal respect than by reasoning ” “Ton 
^twould not j ostle a chimnoy-sweepor," said Adams “Tes,” 
replied Johnson, “if it were necessary to jostle him 
down.” 

The pair proceeded by post-chaiso past Blenheim, and 
dined at a good inn at Cbnpelhouso Jolinst ou.boaBted 
of the Bupononty, long since vanished if it ever existed, 
of English to French inns, and quoted with great emo- 
tion Shenstono’s lines — 

Vnioo’or 1ms ttnvoll'd Ufo’s dnll ronnd, 

"Where'er his stagoa may have boon, 

Unal sigh to tlunk ho stiU has fonnd 
Tho warmest wolcomo at on urn. 

As they drove along rapidly in tho post-chaiso, ho ex- 
claimed, “Life has not many better things than this” 
On another occasion ho said that ho should like to spend 
his Mo driving hnskly in a post-chaise with a pnatty 
woman , dover onongli to add to the conversation. Iho 
pleasure was partly owing to tho fact that his deafness was 
less trouhlcsomo in a carruigo. But he admitted that 
there were drawbacks oven to this pleasure. Boswell 
asked him wliotbor bo would not add a post-chaise 3oumoy 
to tho other sole cause of happiness — ^namely, drunken- 
ness. “No, sir,” said Johnson, “you ate dnving rapidly 
from something or to something.” . 4 ^ 

They went to Birmingham, where Boswell pimapj^' 
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Hector about Johnson's early days, and saw th^^rks of 
Boulton, Watt's partner, who said to him, I sell here, 
air, what all the world desires to have — potoer " Thence 
they went to Lichdold, and met more of the rapidly 
thinning circle of Johnson’s oldest fnends. Here Boswell 
was a little scandalized by Johnson’s warm exclamation 
on opening a letter — One of the most dxeadfol things 
that has happened m my time 1 ” This turned out to he the 
death of Thralo’s only son. Boswell thought the phrase 
too hig for theTevSi^md was some time before he could 
feel a proper coucerut He was, however, ^'curious to 
observe how Dr Johnson would be affected,” and was again 
a little scandalized by the reply to his consolatory remark 
that the Thiales still had daughters Sir,” said Johnson, 

“don’t you know how you yourself think? Sir, he 
wishes to propagate his name” The great man was 
actually putting the family sentiment of a brewer in the 
same category with tho sentiments of the heir of ^uc]^- 
Johnson, however, calmed down, but resolved to 
huiiy back to London. They stayed a night at Taylox^s, 
who remarked that he had fought a good many battfes^ 
for a physician, one of &eir common friends.^ But you 
should consider, sir,” said Johnson, **that hy every one « 
of your victories he is a loser j for every ma n of whom 
you get the better will be very angry, and resolve not to 
employ him, whereas if people get the better of you in 
argument about him, they wjll think ^ We’ll send for 

Dr. nevertheless ” f *{ 

It was after their return to London that Boswell won 
the greatest tnumph of his fiiendehip He earned through 
a negotiation, to which, as Burke pleasantly said, there 
was nothmg equal in the whole history of the coTjpa dipUh 
{ TTKittguG At some moment of onthusiasm it had owutred 
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to Mm to biuig JoMison mto company mth WUkes. 
The infidel demagogue -?7oe probaMy in the mind of the 
Toiy High CHm^hmtm, when he threw out that pleasant 
little apopMhegm about patnotism. To brmg together 
two such opposites without provoking a colhaion would 
be the crowning tnumph of Boswell’s curiosity. He was 
ready to run all hazards as a chemist might try some 
new experiment at the risk of a destructive explosion , 
but being resolved, he took eveiy precaution with ad- 
mirable foresight 

Boswell had been invited by the Dillys, well-known 
booksellers of the day, to meet Wilkes Let us have 
Johnson,” suggested the gallant BoswelL “ Hot for the 
world •” exclaimed DiUy. But, on Boswell’s unddttaking 
the negotiation, he consented to the experiment Boswell 
went off to Johnson and politely invited bnn in Hilly’s 
name “I will wait upon him,” said Johnson. “Pro- 
vided, sir, I suppose,” said the diplomatic BosweU, “that 
the company which he is to have is agreeable to you.” 
“What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed Johnson. “What 
do you take me fori Ho you think I am so ignorant of 
the world as to prescribe to a gentleman what company 
he is to have at his table i” Boswell worked the pomt a 
little farther, till, by judicious mampulation, he had got 
Johnson to commit himself to meetmg anybody— even 
Jack Wilkes, to make a wild hypothesis — at the Hillys’ 
table. Boswell retired, venturmg to hope that ho had 
fixed the discussion in Johnson’s mind. 

The great day arrived, and Boswell, like a consummate 
general who leaves nothing to chance, went himself to 
fetch Johnson to the dinner. The great man had for- 
gotten the engagement, and was “ buffeting his books ” in 
a dirty shirt and amidst douds of dust. When renunded 
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of Mb pioildse, he said that he had ordered dinner at 
home with Wilhams Entreaties of the wannest 
trinH from Boswell softened the pee-dsh old lady, to 
whose pleasnie Johnson had referred him. Boswell flew 
annonnced Mrs Williams’s consent, and Johnson 
roared, ** Erank, a clean shirt 1” and was soon in a hadbiey- 
coach. Boswell rejoiced hke a ** fortune-hunter who has 
got an heiress into a post-chaise with him to set out for 
Gretna Green.” Yet the joy was with trembhng. Arrived 
at Dillys’, Johnson fonnd himself amongst strangers, and 
Bosw^ watched annously from a comer " Who is that 
gentleman t” whispered Johnson to Dilly. “Mr. Arthnz 
Lee” Johnson whistled “ too-too-too ” doubtfully, for 
Lee was a patriot and an American “ And who is the 
gentleman m lace?” “Mr Wilkes, sir” Johnson sub- 
sided mto a window-seat and fixed his eye on a book. 
He was flurly in the toils His reproof of Boswdl was 
recent enough to prevent him firom ezhibitmg his dis- 
pleasure, and he resolved to restram himselfl 

At dinner Wilkes, placed next to Johnson, took up his 
part in the performance. He pacified the sturdy moralist 
by dehcate attentions to his needs Ho helped him care- 
flilly to some fine ve^ Fray give me leave, sir j it is 
better here — a httle of the brown — some fat, sir — a httle 
of the stufSng — some gravy— let me have the pleasure of 
giving you some butt^ Allow me to recommend a 
squeeze of this orange , or the lemon, perhaps, may have 
more zest ” “Sir, sir,” cried Johnson, “I am obhged to 
you, sir,” bowing and turmng to biin, ivith a look for 
some tune of “ surly virtue,” and soon of complacency. 

Gtadu^y, the conversation became cordial Johnson 
told of the fascination exorcised by Eoote, who, 
Wilkes, had succeeded in pleasing bim against Lin will 
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Eoote once took to selling beer, and it was so bad tbat 
the servants of ]&tzberbert, one of bis customers, resolved 
to protest. T^ey cbose a bttle black boy to carry tbeir 
remonstrance; but the boy waited at table one day when 
Foote was present^ and returning to his compamons, said, 
«This is the finest man I have ever seem I will not 
ddiver your message, I will drink his beer” From 
Foote the transition was ea^ to Glamck, whom Johnson, 
as nsnol, defended against the attacks of others. He main- 
tamed that Glamck's reputation for avance, though un- 
fonnded, had been rather useM than otherwise. “ You 
despise a man.for.ay.aric6, b ut you do no t.hatehim.” The 
clamour would have been more effectual, had it been 
directed against his Hving with splendour too great for 
a player. Johnson went on to speak of the difficulty of 
getting biographical information When he had wished 
to write a life of Dryden, he applied to two living men 
who remembered him. One could only teU him that 
Dryden had a chair by the fire at Will’s Coffee-house in 
winter, which was moved to the balcony m summer The 
other (Gibber) could only report that he remembered 
Dryden as a “ decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes 
atWiU's.” 

Johnson and Wilkes had one point m common — a 
vigorous prejudice against the Scotch, and upon this topic 
they cracked their jokes m ficiendly emulation. When 
they met upon a later occasion (1781), they stiU pursued 
this mexhaustible subject Wilkes told how a pnvateer 
had completely plundered seven Scotch islands, and re- 
embarked with three and sixpence Johnson now re- 
marked m answer to somebody who said “ Poor old Eng- 
land is lost I ” “ Sir, it is not so much to be lamented that 
old England is lost, os that the Scotch have found it ’ 

K 
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“You must know, sir,” li© said to Wiiies, ** that I lately 
took, my feend Boswell and showed him genuine civilized 
I life in an "Rn gliBh provincial town. I turned him loose at 
Lichfield, that he might see for once real civihty, for you 
know he hves among savages m Scotland and among 
rakes in London.” “ Except,” said Wilkes, “ when he is 
with grave, sober, decent people like you and me ” “And 
we ashamed of him,” added Johnson, smiling. ^ 

Boswell had to hear some jokes against himself and his 
countrymen ficom the pair, but he had triumphed, and 
rejoiced greatly when he went home with Johnson, and 
heard the great man speak of his pleasant dmner to Mrs 
Williams Johnson seems to have been permanently 
reconciled to his foe Lid we not hear so much said 
of Jack Wilkes,” he remarked neict year, “we should 
think more highly of his conversation. Jack has a great 
variety of talk. Jack is a scholar, and Jack has the man- 
ners of a gentleman. But, after hearing his^nati^' sounded 
from pole to polo as the ^oenix of c onviy i^ felicity, we 
are disappomted in his company He bna always been at 
me, but I would do Jack a kindness rather than not 
The contest is now over ” 

In &ct, Wilkes had ceased to play any part in pubhc 
^ life When Johnson met him next (in 1781) they joked 
about such dangerous topics as some of Wilkes’s pohtical 
performances Johnson sent him a copy of the Zavbs,' 
and they were seen conversing tite-h-iite in coi^dential 
whiners about Gleorge IL and the of Prussia. To 
Boswdl’s mind it suggested the happy days when the lion 
shotdd he down with the kid, or, as Dr. Barnard sug- 
gested, the goat. 

In the year 1777 Johnson began the Lives qftlie Poets, 
in compliance with a request fiom the booksellers, who 
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wished for prefaces to a large collection of Engliah poetry. 
Johnson asked for this work the extremely modest sum 
..g{L-2Qn-.gnm6aB, when he might easily, according to 
Malone, have received 1000 or 1500. He did not 
meet Boswell till Septemher, when they spent ten 
days together at Dr Taylor's The subject which spe- 
cially interested Boswell at this time was the fate of the 
unlucky Dr. Dodd, .hanged for forgery-in Jhe. previous 
June. Dodd seems to have been a worthless charlatan of 
the popular preacher varioly His crime wouIcTnot in 
our days have been thought worthy of so severe a punish- 
ment i but his contemporanes were less shocked by the 
factjof .death bemg inflio^ for such a.feult,.than by the 
fact of its being inflicted on a cl^gyman.. . J ohnson exerted 
himself to procure a remission of the sentence by writing 
various letters and petitions on Dodd’s behalf He seems 
to have been deeply moved by the man’s appeal, and 
could “not bear^the, thought” that any negligence of his 
should lead to the death of a fellow-creature j but he said 
that if he had himself been in authonty he would have 
signed the death-warrant, and for the man himsdf he 
had as httle respect as might be He said, indeed, that 
Dodd was nght in not joining in the “cant” about 
leaving a wretched world. “Ho, no,” said the poor 
rogue, ''it has been a very agreeable world to me.” Dodd 
had allowed to pass for his own one of the papers com- 
posed for him by Johnson, and the Doctor was not quite 
pleased. When, however, Seward expressed a doubt as 
to Dodd’s power of writing so forcibly, Johnson felt 
bound not to expose him. “ "Why should you think so? 
Depend upon it, sir, when any man knows he is to be 
hanged m a fortnight, it concentrates his mind wonder- 
fully ” On another occasion, Johnson expressed a doubt 
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hlmseK as to wliether Dodd had. really composed a certain 
prayer on the niglit before his esecniion. **Sir, do yon 
fTiiiiTr that a man the night before he is to be hanged cares 
for the anccesaion of the royal family 1 Thon^ he may 
have composed prayer then. A man irho has been 
cantmg all has life may cant to the last, and yet a man 
who has been refused a pardon after so much petitioning, 
wonld hardly be praying thns fervently for the king ” 

The last day at Taylor’s was characteristic Johnson 
was very cordial to his disciple, and Boswell fancied that 
he conld defend his master at “the point of his sword." 
“ Hy regard for yon,” said Johnson, “ is greater almost 
than I have words to eiqpress, bnt I do not choose to be 
always repeating it *Wnte it down m the first leaf of 
yonr pocket-book, and never doubt of it again.” They 
became sentimental, and talked of the misery of human 
bfe Boswdl spoke of the pleasures of sociely “ Alas, 
sir,” replied Johnson, like a true pessimist, “these are 
oidy stmgglcs for happiness ■” He felt ezhilacated, he 
sifid, wheb he^firat went'to Ba nelag h, bnt he changed to 
the mood of'^erses weeping at l^e sight of his army 
“It went to my heart to consider that there was not one 
in all that bnlhant circle that was not afraid to go home 
and think , but that the thoughts of each individual wonld 
be distressmg when alone ” Some years before he had 
gone with Boswell to the Pantheon and taken a more 
cheerful view. When Boswell doubted whether there 
were many happy people presenl^ he said, “ Yes, sir, there 
are many happy people here There are many people | 
here who are watching hundreds, and who thinlr hundreds* 
are watching them.” The more permanent feeling was 
that which he expressed in the “serene-autunurnight"” 

^ in Taylor’s garden. He was ■willing, however, to 'talk 
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calmly about otemal punishment, and to admit the posol* 
bility of a “mitigated inteipietotion.”^ 

After suppOT Tie diotatod to Boswell an argument in 
favour of the negro who was then claiming his liberty^ in 
Scotland. He hated slavery with a zeal which the excel- 
lent Boswell thought to he “ without knowledge and on 
one occasion gave as a toast to some “jroiy grave mem " 
at Oxford, “ Here’s Jo th^n^ msutrectionpf nogtoesin^ 
the West Indies” The hatred was comhmed with M’r 
hearty a dislike for American mdependenoe “How itfA 
it,” he said, “that we alwayshear the loudest yelps for 
hheity amongst the drivers of negroes)” The harmony 
of the evening was unluckily spoilt by an explosion of 
this prejudice. Boswell undertook the defence of the 
colomsts, and the discusmon became so fierce that though 
Johnson hod expressed a willingness to sit up oil night 
with him, they were glad to port after an hour or two, and 
go to bed. 

In 1778, Boswell come to London and found Johnson 
absorbed, to an extent which apparentiy excited his jea- 
lousy, by his inlamacy with the Thxales They had, how- 
ever, several agreeable meetings. One was at the dub, 
and Boswell’s report of the conversation is the fullest 
that we have of any of its meetings A certam reserve 
IS indicated by his using initials for the mterlocutors, of 
whom, however, one can be easily identified as Burke, 
The talk began by a discussion of an antique statue, said 
to 'be the dog of^/Alcibiades, and valued at 10001 Burke ^ 
&ad that the representation of no animal could bo worth 
so much. Johnson, whose taste for art was a vanishing 
quantiiy, said that the value was proportional to the dif- 
ficully. A statuei, as he argued on another occasion, would 
be worth nothing if it were cut out of a carrot. Every- 
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thing, he now said, was valuable which “eniaiged the 
sphere of htunan powers ” The first man who balanced 
a straw upon his nose, or rode upon three horses at once, 
deserved the applause of mankind, and so statues of ani- 
mals should be preserved as a proof of dexterity, though 
men should not continue such fimitless labours. / 

ThA conversation became more instructive under the 
guidance of Burke. He maintained what seemed to his 
hearers a paradox, though it would be mteresiing to hear 
his arguments from some profounder economist than Bos- 
well, that a country would he made more populous by 
emigration. “There are buUs enough in Ireland,” he 
remarked inddenially in tbe course of the aigumenk 
“ So, sir, I should tbmk from your argument,” said John- 
son, for once condescending to an irresistible pnn. It is 
recorded, too, that be once made a bull himself, observing 
that a horse was so slow that when it went np hill, it * 
stood siilL If he now failed to appreciate Burke’s argu- 
ment, he made one good remark. Another i^saker said 
that unhealthy countries were the most populous “ Coun- 
tries which are the most populous,” rephed Johnson, 
“have the most destructive diseases. That is the true 
state of the proposition and mdeed, the remark apphes 
to the cose of emigration. 

A discussion then took place as to whether it would be 
worth while for Burke to take so much trouble with 
speeches which never decided a vote, Burke replied that 
a speech, though It did not gain one vote, would have on 
influence, and mamtained that the House of Commons 
was not wholly corrupt. “ We are all more or less 
governed by interest^” was Johnson's comment. “But 
interest will not do everything In a case which admits 
of doubt, We try to think on the side which is for our into- 
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teat, and geneiall; biing oqtqqIvgs to act nccordLagly 
Bat tlie aabject amst admit of diversity of colooiing , it 
most loceive a colour on tbat side In the House of Com- 
mons there are memhers enough who wiU not vote what 
is grossly absurd and unjust Ho, sir, there must always,^ 

' be nght enough, or appearance of right, t o keep irong jn 
countenance ” After some deviations, the conversation 

V-- , I , , * » 

'returued to this point Johnson and Burke agreed on a 
chaiactenstlc statement Burke said that fiom his expe 
nence ho had learnt to think better of mankind *' Bronx 
my experience,” replied Johnson, “I have found them 
worse on commercial dealings, more disposed to cheat than 
I had any notion of, but more disposed to do one another 
good than I had conceived ” “ Less just, and more benefi- 
cent,” as another speaker suggested Johnson proceeded 
to say that considering the pressure of want, it was won- 
derful that men would do so much for each other. The { 
greatest liar is said to speak more truth than falsehood, j 
and perhaps the worst man might do more good than not. 
But when Boswell suggested that perhaps experience 
might increase our estimate of human happiness, Johnson 
returned to his habitual pessimi^ ** Ho, sir, the more 
wo inquire, the more we shall find men less happy ” The^^’ - 
talk soon wandered off into a disquisition upon the folly 
of dehborately testmgtho strength of ouiTfnend's affection. 

The evening ended by Johnson accoptmg a commission ^ 
to write to a friend who had given to the Club a hogshead ' 
of claret, and to request another, with “ a happy am- 
bigmty of expression,” in the hopes that it might also 
bo a present 

Some days afterwards, another conversation took place, 
which has a certain celebrity in Boswellian hterature 
The scone was at Billy's, and the guests included Miss 
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Seward and Mrs Knowles, a well-knorvn Quaker Lady. 
Before dinner Johnson seized upon a^book which he kept 
in hiB lap during dinner, wrapped up m the tahle^sloth. 
Bis attention was not distracted from the\senons business 
of the hour, hut he hit upon a topic which happily com- 
bined the two appropriate veins of thought He boasted t 
that he would wnto a cookery-book upon phiksophical 
principles, and dedoied m opposition to Miss Seward 
that such a task was beyond the sphere of woman Per- 
haps this led to a discussioh upon the pnvileges of men, in 
which Johnson put down Mrs. Knowles, who had some 
hankering for women’s rights, by the Shakspearian 
itiftTcim that if two men nde on a horse, one must nde 
behind. Driven from her position m this wodd, poor 
Mrs. Knowles hoped that sexes might be equal in the 
next. Boswell reproved her by the remark already quoted, 
that men might as well expect to be equal to ang^. He 
enforces this view by an illustration suggested by the 
“Eev Mr Brown of Utrecht,” who had observed that a 
great or small glass might be equally full, though not 
holding equal quantities Mr Brown intended this for a 
confutation of Hume, who has said that a httle Miss, 
dressed for a ball, may be as happy as an orator who has 
won some tnumphant success * 

The conversation thus took a theological tom, and 
Mrs Knowles was fortunate enough to win Johnson’s 
high approvaL He defended a doctrme maintained by 
Soame Jenyns, that fnendship is not a Chnsiian virtue 
bliB Knowles remarked that J esus had twelve disciples, 

' Boswell romorks as a oanons oomadence tbat the same ^Unp 
< tration had been need by a Dr. Eing, a dissenting numeter. 
DonUlcsa it baa been used often onongb. For one instance see 
Donne’s Bemons (Alford’e Edition), voL i , p 5 
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but there •was om ■whom he laoed Johnson, “ -with eyes 
sparkling henignantly,” exdaimecl, “Very •w^U indeed, 
madam , you have said very ■well !” 

So &T all had gone smoothly , hut here, for some inex- 
plicable reason, Johnson burst into a sudden fury against 
the Amencsn rebels, whom he described as ''rascals, 
robbers, pirates,” and roared out a tremendous volley, 
which might almost have been audible across ■the Atlantic 
Boswell sat and trembled, but gradually diverted the sage) 
to less exciting topics The name of Jonath^Mwards* " 
suggested a discussion upon free ■will and necessity, upon' 
which poor Boswell was much given to ■w^^* himsel£ 
Some ■time afterwards Johnson ■wrote to him, in answer 
to one of his lamentations "I hoped you had got nd of 
all tbiH hypocrisy of misery. 'What have you to do ■with 
liberty and necessity 1 Or what more than to hold yo'or 
tongue about it 7” Boswdl could never take this sensible 
ad^vice ; but he got little comfort from his oracle. "'We 
know that we are all free, and there’s an end on’t,” was 
his statement on one occasion, and now he could only 
say, " All theory is against the £reedom of the will, andall 
experience for it ” 

Some familiar topics followed, which play a great part 
in Boswdl’s reports Among the favourite -topics of 
the sentimentalists of the day was the denunciation of 
"luxury,” and of dvilized^ life in generah There ■was , 
e du[position to find in the South Sea savages or 
American TmBft-na an embodiment of -the fancied state-'^' 
o f nature . Johnson heartily despised the afiectation. 
He was told of an American woman who had to be bound 
in order to keep her from savage life " She must have 
been an animal, a beast,” said BoswdL "Sir,” said 
Johnson, "she was a speaking cat.” Somebody quoted 
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to Tiim with admiration the soliloquy of an ofiScer who 
had hved in the wilds of America : Here am free and 
unrestrained, amidst the rude magnificence of nature, with 
the Indian woman by my side, and this gun, with which 
I can procure food when I want it ' What more can 
he desired for human happmess }” "Do not allow your- 
self, SIT,” replied Johnson, "to be imposed upon by such 
gross absurdity It is sad stuff ; it is brutish If a bull 
could speak, he might as well exclaim, 'Here am I with 
this cow and this grass , what being can eiqoy greater 
fehcityi’" When Johnson implored Boswell to "dear- 
hiB mind of cant,” he was attacking his disciple for affect- 
ing a serious depression about public -affairs , but the cant 
which he hated would certainly have included as its first 
artide an admiration for the state of nature. 

On the present occasion Johnson defended luxury, and 
said that he had leomt much from A^idevill^^ shrewd 
cynic, in whom Johnson's hatred for humbug is exag- 
gerated into a general disbelief in real as well as sham 
nobleness of sentiment As the conversation proceeded, 
Johnson 6iq)resBed his habitual horror of death, and 
caused Miss Seward's ndtcule by talInTig seriously of 
ghosts end the importance of the question of tiieir re^ty j 
and then followed an explosion, which seems to have^^ 
dosed this characteristic evening, A young wdnim^acF 
become a Quaker under ^the Influence of Mrs Knowles, 
/who now proceeded to deprecate /Johnson's wrath at what 
^he regarded as an ap^ostaay. " “Madam," ho said, “she is 
^ an odious wench," and he proceeded to denounce her 
, audacity in presuming to choose a religion for herself 

She know no more of the points of diflerence," he said, 
“than of the difference between the Copermcan and 
Ptolemaic systems ” When Mrs Knowles said that she 

i 
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had the ISTevir Testament before her, he said that it rras 
the “ most difBcnlt book in tho -world/’ and he proceeded 
to attack the nnlucky prosdyte^-with a fury which shocked 
the two ladies, hirs Knowles afterwards published a 
report of this conversation, and obtained another report, 
with which, however, she was not satisfied, from Miss 
Seward. Both of them represent the poor doctor os 
hopelessly confuted by the mild dignity and calm reason 
of Mrs. Knowles, though tho triumph is pamted in far 
the brightest colours by Mrs Knowles herself Un- 
luckily, there is not a trace of Johnson’s manner, except 
in one phrase, in either report, and they ore chiefly curious 
as on indirect testimony to Boswell’s superior powers 
Tho passage, in which both the ladies agree, is that John- 
son, on tho expression of Mrs Knowles’s hope that he 
would meet tho young lady in another world, retorted 
that ho was not fo nd of meeting fools anywhere 
Poor Boswell was at this time a water-drinker by 
Johnson’s recommendation, though unluckily for him- 
self he never broke off his drinking habits for long 
They had a conversation at Paoh’s, m which Boswell 
argued against his present practice Johnson remarked 
« that wine gave a man nothmg, but only put in motion 
what had been looked up in fepst.” It was a key, 
suggested some one, which opened a box, but the box 
might bo full or empty. “Kay, sir/’ said Johnson, 
“conversation is the key, -wine is a picklocl^ which 
forces open tho box and injures it ~A man should 
cultivate his mind, so as to have that confidence and 
readmess -without -wine which wine gives.’’ Boswell 
^chaiacteristicnlly said that the great difficulty was from 
^^Imeyolence ’’ It was hard to refuse “ a good, worthy 
man’’ -^0 h^ed you to try his cellax. This, according 
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to ^OibBSOB; 'was more conceit, implying aa exaggerated 
estimate of yonx importance to your entertainer Beynolde 
gallantly took np the opposite side, and produced the 
one recorded instance of a Johnsonian blush. won’t 
argue any more with you, sir,” sard Johnson, who thought 
every man to he elevated who drank wine, “ you are too 
•far gone ” “1 should have thought so indeed, sir, had I 
made such a speech as you have now done,” said Beynolds , 
and Johnson apologized with the aforesaid hluidi. 

The ezplosion was soon over on this occasion. B’ot 
long afterwards, Johnson attacked Boswell so fiercely 
at a dinner at Beynolds’s, that the poor disciple kept 
away for a week. They ma de it up when they met 
next, and Johnson solaced Boswell's wounded vamty by 
.highly commending an im^e made by him to eiqireBS 
his feelmgs. "I don’t care how often or how high 
Johnson tosses me, when only friends are present, for then 
I &11 upon' soft ground ; but I do not like falling on 
stones, which is the case when enemies are present.” 
The phrase' may recall one of Johnson’s happiest lUustra' 
tions When some one said in his presence that a coiip^ 
SSltro imght be considered as only a strong recommendaT 
boh^ “Sir,” rephed Johnson, “it is such a recommenda- 
tion as if I should throw you out of a two-pair of stairs 
window, and recommend you to fall soft,” 

It is perhaps tune to cease these extracts fromBosw^’s 
reports. The next two years were less fruitful. In 1779 
Boswell was careless, though twice in London, and in 
1780, he did not pay his nuuual visit. Boswell has 
partly filled up the gap by a collection of sa 3 angs made 
by lAugton, some passages fiom which have been 
quoted, and his correspondence gives vanous details 
Garrick died in January of 1779, and Beauclerk in 
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March, 1780 Johnson himsolf seems to have shown 
few symptoms of increasing ago; hut a change was 
approaching, and the last years of his life were destined 
to be clouded, not merely by physical weahness, but by a 
change of circumstances which had great influence upon 
his happiness 
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THE or.osE«o rsAES OP joENeosi’a life., 

lit foUo^nng Bosirdl’s goidancd we liave necessarily seen 
only one side of Johnson's life j and piohahly that aide 
which had least significance for the man himself 
Boswell saw in him chiefly the great dictator of conver- 
sation ^ and thongh the reports of Johnson’s talk represent 
his character in spite of some qualifications with tmnsaal 
fulness, there were many traits very inadequately revealed 
at the hQtie or the Club, at Mis Tbrale’s, or in meetings 
witii "Wilkes or Beynolds. We may catch some glimpses 
fix>m his letters and diaries of thatjnward li&^which con- 
sisted generally m a long succession of strug^es against an 
oppressive and often paralyemg melancholy-^ Another 
most noteworthy side to his character is revealed m his 
relations to persons too hnmhie for admission to the tahles 
at which he exerted a despotic sway. Upon this side 
Johnson was almost entirely loveahle. We often have to 
regret the imperfection of the records of 

That best portion of a good man’s life, X 
Ss bttlc, nameless, nniemembeied acts 
Of kmdsess and of lore 

Everywhere In Johnson’s letters and in the occasional 
anecdotes, wo come upon indications of a tenderness 
and untinng benevolence which would make us forgive 
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fat ^OT&Q fatilts than have over Leen laid to his chargo, 
Ifay, tho Tciy (ferity of tho man’s outside hocomos on- 
deatod to us by the association. His rnitabihty never 
vented itself against the helpl<Ms, and his rough impa- 
tience of fanciful troubles imphod no wont of sympathy 
for real sorrow. One of Mrs Thrale’s anoedot^ is in- 
tended to show Johnson’s barshneas . — “ When I one day 
lamented tho loss of a first cousin killed in America, 
*Pr'ythcc, my dear,’ said he, ^have done with canting j 
how would the wodd bo tho worse for it, I may ask, if all 
your relations were at once spitted like larks and roasted ' 
for Presto’s supper i’ Presto was tho dog that lay under 
tho table while we talked." Tho counter version, given 
by Boswell IS, that Mrs. Thralo related her cousm’s death 
in the midst of a hearty supper, and that Johnson, shocked 
at her want of feehng, said, “ Madam, it would give you 
very httle concern if all your relations wero spitted like 
those larks, and roasted for Presto’s supper." Taking the 
^ most unfavourable version, wo may judge how much real 
' tndifierenco to human sorrow was implied hy seemg how 
' Johnson was affected by a loss of ono of liis humblest 
fdends It is but ono case of many. In 17G7, ho took 
leave, os bo notes in bis diary, of bis *' dear old fnend, 
' ^Catherine Chambers ," who had been for about forty-three 
years in tho sorvioo of hie family. “ I desired nU to with- 
draw," he says, *' then told her that wo wero to part for 
ever, and, as Christians, wc should part with prayer, and 
that I would, if she was willing, say a short prayer beside 
her She expressed great desire to boor mo, and held up bor 
poor Imnds as sbo lay In bed, with great fervour, while I 
prayed, kneeling by her, in nearly tho following words " — 
which shall not bo repeated hero — “ I then kissed her," 
he adds. She told me that to part was tho greatest pain 
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tliat BUe liad ever Mt, aud that she hoped we should meet 
again in a hotter place I espr®saed) Vfith swelled eyes, 
and great emotion of kindness, the same hopes We 
kissed and parted — I htunhly hope to meet again and part 
no more ” 

A man with so tme and tender a heart could say 
sinc6iely,what with some men wotdd he a mere excuse for 
want of sympathy, that he “ hated to hear people whine 
about metaphysical distresses when there was so much want 
and hunger m the world.” He had a sound and nghteous 
contempt for all affectation of excessiye sensihility. Sup- 
pose, said Boswell to hini, whilst then common fdend 
Baretti was lying under a charge of murder, ** that one of 
your mtunate ffiends were apprdiended for an offence for 
which he might he hanged.” I should do what I could,” 
rephed Johnson, “ to h^ him, and g^ve him any other 
assistance, hut if he were once fairly hanged, I ^onld 
not suffer ” ** Would you eat your dinner that day, sir ? " 
asks BosweU. ** Yes, sir , and eat it as if he were eatmg 

with me Why there’s Baretti, who’s to he tned for his 
life to-morcow Ynends have risen up for him upon eveej 
side , yet if he should he hanged, none of them will eat a 
shoe of plum-pudding the less Sir, that sympathetic! 
fading goes a very httle way m dq)ressing the mind.”} 
Boswell illustrated the subject hy saying that Tom Hayies 
had just written a letter to Boote, telhng him that he could 
not deep &om concern about Baretli, and at the same 
tune recommending a young man who kept a pickde-shop 
Johnson summed up hy the remark: “You will 
these very feeling people are not very ready to do you 
good. They pay you hy feeling ” Johnsou never objected 
to feeling, hut to the waste of feeling • 

In a siimlar vein he told Mrs Thralo that a « surly id’ 
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lo'Vf’” like himself had no compassion tosparefor ‘’vronnds 
^Tento vanity and softness/’ whilst witnessing the com- 
mon fflght of actual wmt in great cities. OnlndyTavistock’s 
death, said to have heen caused hy gnef for her hushand’s 
loss, he ohserved that her life might have heen saved if 
she had heen put into a small chandler’s shop, with a child 
to nurse "When Mrs. Thrale suggested that a lady would 
he grieved because her friend had lost the chance of a for- 
tune, “She will suffer as much, perhaps,” he replied, 
“ as your horse did when your cow miscamed.” Mrs 
Thrale testifies that he once reproached her sternly for 
complaining of the dust When he knew, he said, how 
many poor families would perish next winter for want 
of the bread which the drought would deny, ho could 
not bear to hear ladies sighing for rain on account of their 
complexions or their clothes While reporting such say- 
ings, she adds, that he loved the poor as she never saw any 
one else love them, with an earnest desire to make them 
happy. His chanty was unl mun ded ; he proposed to 
allow himself one hundred a year out of the three hundred 
of his pension ; but the Thrales could never discover that 
he really spent upon himself more than 70? , or at most 
80? He had numerous dependants, abroad as well as at 
home, who “did not like to see him latterly, unless he. 
brought ’em money.” He filled his pockets with small 
cash which he distnbuted to beggars in defiance of pohtical 
economy When told that the recipients only laid it out 
upon gin or tobacco, he rephed that it was savage to deny 
them the few coarse pleasures which the richer disdained. 
Humerons instances are given of more judicious charily 
' When, for example, a Benedictine monk, whom he had 
’ seen in Paris, became a Protestant, Johnson supported 
him for some months in London. riUhe could get a hving. 


\ 
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Once home late at mght, Im foand a poor womaxi 

lying m tihe street He earned her to bm h ouse on 
back, and. found that she wM Reduced to the lowest stage 
oif want, poverly, and disease He took caie^ her'at lua 
own charge, with all tenderness, until she was restored 
to health, and tned to have her put into a Tirtuous way of 
linng His house, m his later years, was filled with 
^nous waifs and s^ys, to whom he gave hospitality and 
sometimes support, defending himself by saying that if be 
did not help them nobody else would The head of his 
household was .Miss 3^illiams, who had been a fiaend of 
his wife’s, and after coming to stay with him, m order to 
undergo an operation for cataract, became a permanent 
inmate of his bouse She had a small income of some 
401 a year, paitly from the chanty of connexions of her 
father’s, and partly arising from a httle book of miscel- 
lames published by subscription. She was a woman of 
some sense and cultiration, and when died (inJL783) 
Johnson said that for thirty years she had^been to him as 
a sistra Boswell's jealousy was esmted durmg the first 
penod of his acquaintance, when Goldsmith one night 
went home with J ohnson, crying *' I go to ATma Williams ” 
— a phrase which imphed admission to on intimacy from 
which Boswell was as yet excluded. Boswell soon obtained 
the coveted pnvilege, and testifies to the respect with 
which Johnson always treated the inmates of his family 
Before leaving her to dine with Boswell at the hotel, he 
asked her what little dehcacy should be sent to her &om 
I the tavern Poor Miss Wilhams, however, was peevish, 
and, according to Hawkms, had been known to drive John- 
--son out of the room by her reproaches, and Boswell’s 
, dohcacy was shocked by the supposition that she tested the 
( fnlnesE of cups of tea, by putting her finger inside We are 
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glad to know that ibis was a false unpreasion, and, in 
fact^ Miss ’WillmniB, however nnfortonats in temper and 
drcmnstances, seems to liave been a lady hy manners and 
education. 

The next inmate of this queer household was Bohert 
Leyet t..a man who had been a waiter at a coffee-house m 
Paris frequented surgeons They had enabled him to 
pick up some of their art, and he set up as an ** obscure 
practiser m physic amongst the lower people " in London. 
Ho took from them such fees as he could get, including 
provisions, sometimes, unfortunately for biin, of the 
potable kind. Ho was once entrapped mto a queer mar- 
riage, and Johnson had to arrange a separation from his 
wife Johnson, it seems, had a good opinion of his 
medical skill, and more or less employed his services in 
that capacity He attended his patron at his breakfast , 
breakfasting, said Percy, on the crust of a roll, which 
Johnson threw to him after tearing out the crumb.” The 
phrase, it is said, goes too far , Johnson always took pains 
that JLevett should be treated rather as a iiiond than as 0 
dependant ^ ^ . 

Besides these humble friends, there was a Mrs Bps- 
moulin s, the daughter of a Lichfield phymcian Johnson 
had hod some quarrel with the" father in his youth for 
revealing a confession of the mental disease which tortured 
him from early years He supported Mrs Desmoulins 
none the less, giving house-room to her and her daughter, 
and making her an allowanco of half-a-guinea a week, a 
sum equal to a twelfth part of his pension. Francis 
Bybe r has already been mentioned, and we have a dim 
vision of a Miss Carmichael, who completed what he 
facetiously called his^^oiagllo.” It was anything but a 
happy family He summed up their relations in a letter 
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]to Mro Thrale '' WflliamB,” he says, hates everybody } 
{Levett hates Desmoolius, and does not love WiOiainB j 
wDesmonlinB hates them both^ Poll (Miss Caiznichael} 
floves none of them-” Prank Barber complained of Misa 
f Williams’s authority, and Miss Williams of Prank’s in- 
subordination- Intruders who had taken refage under 
his roo^ brought their children there in his absence, and 
gromhled if their dinners were ill-dresaed- ^ The old man 
bore it all, xdieving himself by an occasional growl, but 
reproaching any who ventured to join in the growl for 
their indifference to the sufferings of poverty Xevett 
died in January, 1782 ; Miss Williams died, after a linger- 
^ ing lUness, m 1783, and Johnson grieved in sohtude for 
the loss of his testy companions A poem, composed 
uponLevetfs death, records his feelings in language which 
wants the refinement of Goldsmith or the intensity of 
Cowper^s patho^ hut which is yet so sincere and tender 
as to he more impressive than far more elegant compo- 
sitions. It will be a fitting close to this brief indication 
of one side of Johnson’s character, too easily overlooked 
in Boswdl’a pages, to quote part of what Thackeraj truly 
-‘alls the “ sacred verses ” upon Levett — 

Well tried throngli many a varying year 
See Levett to the grave descend, 

Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every fiiendless name the fciend 

In misery’s darkest cavern known. 

His ready help was ever nigh , 

Where hopeless ongnish XKmr^d groan, 

.^d lonely want rehr^ to die 

sTumnons mo<^d by dull delay, 

Ko petty gauis hedg’d by pnde( 

The modest wants of every day, 

TL© toil of e v e ry day supplied* 
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His Tirfcnes -milk’d their natiow ronnd, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void { i-' 

And sore the etomal Master fonnd 
His smgle ttJent well emploj'd 

The hiiB 7 daj, the peaoeihl night, 

Unfelt, nnconnted, ghded bj; 

His frame iras firm, his eye was bright, 

Though now his eightieth year was nigh 

Then, with no throbs of fiery pain. 

No cold gradations of decay. 

Death broke at once the vital ohnin. 

And &eed his soul the easiest way 

The last stanza smells somewhat of the conntiy tomb- 
stone , bnt to read the whole and to realize the deep, 
manly sentiment which it imphes, without tears in one’s 
eyes is to me at least impossible 
There is one httle touch which may be added before we 
proceed to the closing years of this tender-hearted old 
moralist. Johnson loved, httle .duldren, capmg them 
''.little .dears,” and cramming them with sweetmeats, 
though we regret to add that he once snubbed a httle 
child rather severely for a want of acquamtance with the^ 
Pilgrim's Progress JHis cat, Ho^e, should be famous 
amongst the lovers of the race. He used to go out and 
buy oysters for Hodge, that the servants might not take 
a dislike to the animal from having to serve it themselves. 
He reproached his wife for beatmg a cat before the maid, 
lest she should give a precedent for cruelty Boswell, 
who cherished an antipathy to cats, suffered at seemg 
Hodge sciambhng up Johnson’s breast, whilst he 
smiled and rubbed the beast’s back and pulled its toiL 
Bozzy remarked that he was a fine cat “ Why, yes, sir,” 
said Johnson , "bnt I have had cats whom I liked better 
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than this,” and then, lest Hodge dionld b e pnt ont oi 
countenance, he added, hut he is a veiy fine cat, a very 
fine ”cat indeed.” He told Langton once of a young 
gentleman TTho, when last heard o^ was “ running about 
town shooting cats; but,” he murmured in a kindly 
reverie, “Hodge shan’t be shot; no, no, Hodge shall 
not be shot'” Once, when Johnson jras.8tayiQg..at-'a 
house m Wales, the gardene^brought in^a Jiare which had 
been caught in the potatoes The order was given to 
take it to the cook. Jolmson asked to have it placed in 
his arms Hejjpok it to the wmdow and let it go, diout- 
mg to mcrease its speed. When 1^ host complamed 
that he had perhaps spoilt the dinner, Johnson rephed 
by j -nmati-ng that the rights of hospitality included an 
animal which had thus placed itself xmder the protection 
of the master of the garden. 

We must proceed, however, to a more serious event. 
The year 1781 brought with it a catastrophe which pro- 
foundly affected the hnef remamder of Johnson’s life 
Mr Thrale, whose health had been shaken by fits, died 
suddenly on the 4th of Apni. The ultimate consequence 
was Johnson’s loss of the second home, in which he had 
so often found refuge fiom melancholy, alleviation of 
physical suffenng, and pleasure in sociid converse. The/ 
change did not follow at once, hnt as the^catastrophe of ajQ 
little social drama, upon the rights and wrongs of which I 
a good deal of controversy has heen eiqiended. 

Johnson was deeply afiected hy the loss of a friend 
whose face, as he said, “ had never heen turned upon him 
through fifteen years hut with respect and henigmty” 
He wrote solemn and affecting letters to the widow, and 
busied hiiuRplf strenuously in her service Thrale had 
made him one of his executors, leaving him a small 
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legacy, and Johnson took, it seems, a rathex sunple 
minded pleasure m dealing mtli important commeidBl 
affairs and signing cheques for large sums of money The 
old man of letters, to whom three hundred a year had 
been superabundant wealth, was amused at finding himseU 
in the position of a man of business, regulating what was 
then regarded as a princely fortune The brewery was 
sold after a time, and J'ohnson bustled about with an ink- 
hom and pen in his button-hole When asked what w^ 
^^he value of the property, he rephed magniloquent^ 
V “'We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers read vats, but 
the pqtentiahty of growing nch beyond the dreams of 
avance” The brewery was in fact sold to Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co for the sum of 136,0001, and some 
years afterwards it was the largest concern of the kind in 
the world 

The first 'effect of the change was probably rather to 
tighten than to relax the bond of union with the Thrale 
funily Paring the winter of 1781-2, Johnson’s in- 
firmities were growing upon him. In the beginning of 
1782 he was suffering ffom an illness which excited 
serious apprehensions, and ho went to Mrs Thrale’s, as the 
only house where he could use “all the ffeedom that 
sickness requires.” She nursed him carefully, and ex; 
pressed her feelings with characteristic vehemence in a 
curious journal which he had encouraged her to keep It 
records her opinions about her affairs and her family, with 
a fcankness remarkable even in wntmg intended for no 
eye but her own. “Here is Mr Johnson very ill,” she 
wntes on the let of February , . . . . “What shall we do 
for hunt If I lose Tiim, I am more than undone — fnend, 
father, guardian, confidant’ God give me health and 
patience < What shall I do ?” There is no reason to 
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doubt the sincerity of these sentiments, though they seem 
to represent a mood of excitement They show that for 
ten months after Thrale’s death Mrs Thmle was keenly 
sensitiye to the value of tTohnson’s friendship 

A change, however, was approaching. Towards the 
end of 1780 Mrs Tbrale had made the acquaintance of an 
Italian musician named Piozs, a man of amiable and 
honourable character, making an independent income by 
his profession, but to the eyes of most people rather m« 
offensive than specially attractive The friendship between 
Mrs. Thiale and Fiom rapidly became dosex, and by the 
end of 1781 she was on very intimate terms with the 
gentleman whom she calls “my Piozzl” He had been 
making a professional tnp to the Continent during part 
of the penod since her husband’s death, and upon his 
return inHovember, Johnson congratulated her upon having 
two Mends who loved her, m terms which suggest no 
existing feelmg of jealousy Duzmg 1782 the mutual'* 
affection of the lady and the musician became stronger, 
and m the autumn they had avowed it to each other, and 
were discussing the question of marriage 
Ho one who has had some experience of life will be 
indmed to condemn Mrs Thiale for her passion. Sathert 
the capacity for a passion not excited by an intrinsically | 
unworthy object ^ould increase our esteem for her. Her * 
marriage with Thiale had been, as has been said, one of 
convemence , and, though she bore him many children 
and did her duty faithfully, she never loved b^Tp To- 
wards the end of his life he had made her jealous by very 
marked attentions to the pretty and sentimental Sophy 
Steeat&dd, which once cansed a scene at his table j and 
during the last two years his nund had been weakened, 
and hifl conduct had caused her anxiety and discomfort 
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It is not snrpnsmg that she should welcome the warm 
and simple devotion oi her new lover, though she was of 
a ripe ago and the mother of grown>up daughters 

It IS, however, equally plam that an alliance with a 
foreign fiddler w'bs certam to shock Bntish respectahiliiy. 
It IS the old stoiy of the quarrel between Phihs tia and 
Bohemia Ifot was xespectahility without much to say 
for i€el£ Fiozzi was a Cathohc as well as a foreigner ; 
to marry him was in all probability to break with daugh- 
ters just growing into womanhood, whom it was ohriously 
her first duty to protect. The mamag^ therefore, might 
ho regarded as not merely a revolt against conventional 
moralily, hut as leading to a desertion of country, religion, 
and family Her duldren, her husband's Mends, and her 
whole circle were certain to look upon the match with 
feelings of the strongest disapproval, and she admitted to 
herself that the objections were founded upon something 
more weighty than a fear of the world's censure. 

Johnson, in particular, /among whose virtues one 
camaot reckon a supen onty to Bntish preiudico. ’ would 
inevitably consider the marriage os simply degrading, 
Foreseeing this, and wishing to avoid the pain of rejectmg 
advice which she felt unable to accept, she refcamed 
from retaining her “Mend, father, and guardian" in the 
position of “ confidant.” Her situation in the summer of 
1782 was therefore escecdingly trying. She was unhappy 
at home Her children, she complains, did not love her; 
her servants “devoured” her; her Mends censured her, 
and her expenses were excessive, whilst the lose of a 
Jawsmt stnuned her resources. Johnson, sickly, sufiermg 
and descending into the gloom of approaching decay, 
was present like a charged thunder-cloud ready to hurst 
at any moment, if she allowed him to approach the chief 
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oulgect, of ter ttonglits Though uot in love inth Mrs 
ihrale, he had a very mt^gible feeling of jealou^ 
towards any one who threatened to detract her allegiance^' 
Under such circumstances we might expect the state of 
thingH which AfiBfl Burney deacnbed long afterwards 
(though with some confusion of dates) Mrs Thrale, 
she says, was absent and agitated, restless in manner, 
and burned in speech, forcing smiles, and averting her 
eyes ftom her ftiends , negleclang ev^ one, includmg 
Johnson and exceptmg only Miss Burney^ ^ 

whom the secret was confided, and the idtuation therefore 
'explamed. Grradually, according to Mis^ Burney, she 
. became more petulant to Johnson than she was herself 
aware, gave palpable hints of being worried by his com- 
pany, and finally excited his resentment and suspidom 
lit one or two utterances, though he doubtless felt the 
expedience of reserve, he intrusted his forebodings to 
Miss Burney, and declared that Streatham was lost to 
him for over 

At last, m the end of August, the cnsis came Mrs 
Thrale's lawsuit had gone against her She thought it 
desirable to go abroad and save money It had more- 
over been “long her dearest wish” to see Italy, with 
Piom for a guide The one difficuliy (as she says in her 
journal at the time), was that it seemed equally hard to 
part with Johnson or to take him with her till he had 
regomed strength. At last, however she took courage to 
confide to him her plans for traveL To her extreme an- 
noyance he folly approved of them. He advised her to 
go j anticipated her return in two or three years , and told 
her daughter that ho should not accompany them, even if 
invited. Ho behaviour, it may be admitted, could be 
more provoking than this unforeseen reasonableness. To 
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nrave oneself to part with a fdend, and to find 
ithe fiiend perfectly ready, and all yonr battery of aigu- 
|nient thrown away is most vexations The poor man 
shonld have begged her to stay with him, or to take him 
with her; he shonld have made the scene which she 
professed to dread, (but which wonld have been the J^gst 
proof of her power, jf The only conclnsion whicTi' ‘c'ohl& 
really have satisfied her — ^though she, in all probability, did 
not know it — ^wonld have been an ontbnrst which wonld 
have jnstified a mptnre, and allowed her to protest against 
lus tyranny as she now proceeded to protest against his 
complacency. 

Johnson wished to go to Italy two years later j and 
his present willingness to be left was probably cansed 
by a growing sense of the dangers which threatened 
their friendship, hlrs. Tbrole's anger appears in her 
jonmaL He had never really loved her, she declares ; 
his affection fox her had been interested, thongh even 
in her wrath she admits that he really loved hex hnsband , 
he cared less for her conversation, which she had fancied 
necessary to his existence, than fox hex “roast beef and 
plnmb pudden,” which he now devours too “ dirtily 1, 
for endurance ” She was fully resolved to go, and yet she ^ 
could not bear that hex going should fail to torture the 
fnend whom for eighteen years she had loved and 
cherished so kindly. 

Ho one has a right at once to insist upon the compliance 
of his friends, and to insist that it should be a painful 
compliance. Still hirs Thxale’s petulant outburst was 
natural enough. It re'^uires notica because her subse- 
quent account of the rupture has given nse to attacks on 
Johnson’s character Her “ Anecdotes,” written in 1786, 
show that her real affection fox Johnson was still coloured 
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by resentment for his conduct at this and a later period. 
They have an apologetic character ■which shows itself m a 
statement as to 'the origin of 'the quarrel, curiously 
different from the contemporary accounts in the diary. 
She says suhstantially, and the ■whole hook is ■written so 
as to give prohahilily to the assertion, that Johnson’s 
heanshnesB and demands upon her indulgence had become 
intolerahl^ when he was no longer under restraint from 
her hushand’s presence. She therefore ** took ad^vantage ” 
of her lost la^wsuit and other troubles to leave London, 
and thus escape fiom his domestic tyranny. He no 
longer, as she adds, suffered fix)m anything hut old age 
and general infirmity ” (a tolerably wide exception <), and 
did not require her nursing She therefore ■withdrew 
firom the yoke to which she had contentedly submitted 
‘‘during her husband’s life, but which was intolerable when 
her “ coadiutor was no more ” 

Johnson’s society was, we may easily believe, very 
trying to a widow in such a position ; and it seems to be 
true that Thrale was better able than Mrs Thrale to restrain 
his oddities, httleas the lady shrunk at times from reason* 
able plam*q3eaking But the later account involves some- 
thing more than a bare suppression ^f the truth The 
excuse about his health is, peihaps, the worst part of 
her case, because ob^vnously insincere Hobody could be 
more fully aware than Mrs. Thrale that Johnson’s infir- 
mities were rapidly gathering, and that another ■winter or 
two must in all probabihty be fatal to him. She knew, 
therefore, that he was never more in want of the care 
which, as she seems to imply, had saved him from the 
specific tendency to something like madness She knew, 
m fact, that she was throwing him upon the care of his 
other Mends, zealous and affectionate enough, it is true, 
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but yet unable to supply him with the domestic comfoita 
of Streatham. Sho dearly felt that this was a real in- 
3 UTy, inevitable it might be under the circumstances, but 
Tcerlainly not to bo extenuated by the paltry evadpn as to*"’ 
his improved health. So far from Johnson’s health being' 
now established, she had not dared to speak until his 
temporary recovery from a dangerous illness, which had 
provoked her at the tune to the strongest expressions of 
anxious regret. She had (according to the diary) regarded 
a possible breaking of the yoke in the early part of 1782 
as a tomblo evil, which would “more than rum her” 
Even when resolved to leave Streatham, her one great 
difficulty is the dread of parting with Johnson, and the 
pecuniary troubles are the sohd and condusive reason'’ 
In the later accoimt the money question is the mere pre- 
text; the desire to leave Johnson the true motive, and 
the long-cherished desire to see Italy with Fiozzi is judi- 
ciously dropped out of notice altogether. 

The truth is plain enough. Mrs. Thrale was torn by 
conflicting fedings She stiU loved Johnson, and yet 
dreaded his certain disapproval of her strongest wishes. 
She respected him, but was resolved not to follow his 
advice She wished to treat him with kindness and to be 
repaid with gratitude, and yet his presPnee and his aflec- 
tion were full of intolerable mconveniences When an 
old friendship becomes a burden, the smaller infirmities of 
manner and temper to which we once submitted wilhngly, 
become intolerable. She had borne with Johnson’s modes 
of eating and with his rough reproofs to herself and her 
fnends durmg sixteen years of her married hfe , and for 
nearly a year of her widowhood she still clung to bim as 
the wisest and kindest of monitors. His manners had 
tmdeTcrnns no fmasmo^iR nbonge They became intolerable 
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«vhoB, for other reasons, she resented his possible inter- 
ference, and wanted a very different guardian and con- 
fidant, and, therefore, she wished to part, and yet wished 
thaLthe initiative ^ould como-from him* 

The decifiion to leave Streatham was taken. Johnson 
parted with deep regret finm the honse j he read a chapter 
of the Testament in the library ^ he took leave of the 
shnrch with a kiss j he composed a prayer commending 
the family to the protection of Heaven , and he did not 
forget to note in his joninal the details of the last dinner 


of which he partook. This qnai^ o^serrotipnjrmay > 
have been duo to some valetudinary 'mohve, ‘or, more^’^o- 
bahly, to some odd freak^ of 'association. Once, when 


^ting an omelette, he was deeply: affected) becanse it 
recalled his old fnend' l^ugent. “Ah, nfy 'dear ficiend,” 


he said “ in an agony,” “ I shall never eat omelette with 


thee again And in the present case there is an obscure 


reference to some funeral connected m bis mind with a 


meal The unlucky entry has caused some ridicule, but 
need hardly convince ns that his love of the family m 
which for so many years he had been an honoured and 
honour-giving inmate was, as Miss Seward amiably sug- 
gests, m great measure “ kitchen-love ” 

ISTo immediate rapture followed the abandonment of 
the Streatham establishment Johnson spent some weeks 
at Brighton with Mrs Thrale, during wldch a crisis was 
taking place, without his knowledge, m her relations to 
Pio2zL After vehement altercations with her daughters, 
whom she criticizes with great bitterness for their utter 
want of heart, she resolved to break with Piozzi for at 
least a time Her plan was to go to Bath, and there to 
retrench her expenses, in the hopes of being able to recall 
her lover at some future penod Meanwhile he left her 
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and xetumed to Italy. Ailet another fnnter in London, 
during which Johnson was still a frequent inmate of her 
house, she went to Bath with her daughters in April, 
1783. A melancholy penod followed for both the Mends. 
Mrs Thiale lost a younger daughter, and Johnson had a 
paralytic stroke in June. Death was sending preliminary 
warnings A correspondence was kept up, which implies 
that the old terms were not os tenat bly broken. Mrs^ 
Thiale speaks teitly more than once, and Johnson’s letters 
go into medicu details with his customary plainness of 
speech, and he occasionally indulges in laments over the 
supposed change in her feelings. The gloom is thickon- 
mg, and the old playful gallantry has died out The old 
man evidently felt hims^ deserted, and suffered from the 
hreaking-up of the asylum he had loved so welL The 
final c atast rophe came in 1784, less than six md^^tks 
before Johnson’s death. ^ ^ 

After much suffering in mmd and body, Mrs. Thrale ‘ 
had at last induced her daughters to consent to her mar- 
riage with Fiom She sent for him at once, and they 
were married in June, 1784. A painful correspondence 
followed. Mrs Thiale announced her marriage in a 
fnendly letter to Johnson, excusing her previous silence 
on the ground that discussion could only have caused 
them pain. The revelation, though Johnson could not 
have been quite unprepared, produced one of his bursts of 
fury ** Madam, if I interpret your letter nghtly," ivrote 
the old man, “you are i gnomin io uBly Tnam ed. If it is^ 
yet undone, let us once more telk together. K you have , 
- abandoned your children and your rehgion, God forgive, 
your wickedness ' If you have forfeited your fame and j 
your country, may your folly do no further mischief ' If 
the last act is yet to do, I, who have loved you, esteemed 
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you, reverenced you, and served you—-!, tpIio long {hougM 
you the first of vromankind-— entreat that before your fate 
is irrevocable, I may once more see you ! I was, I once 
was, mndam, most truly yours, Sam Johnson.” 

Mta. Thrale replied with qiirit and dignity to this cry 
of iTidtgnation, speakmg of her husband with be- 

coming pnde, and resenting the unfortunate phrase about 
her loss of “fame.” She ended by declining further 
intercourse tdl Johnson could change his opinion of 
Fiozzi Johnson admitted in his reply that he had no 
n^t to resent her conduct; expressed his gratitude for 
the ToudneaH which had “ soothed twenty years of a life 
radically wretched,” and implored her (“superfluously,” as 
she says) to induce Piozzi to settle in England. He then 
took leave of her with an expression of sad forebodings 
Mrs. Thrale, now Mrs Piozzi, says that she rephed afihc- 
tionatdy , but the letter is missmg The fnend^p was 
broken off, and during the brief remainder of Johnson’s 
life, the Piozzis were absent from England ^ ^ /> ^ 

Of her there is little more to be said.^ '^^Ater passing 
some time m Italy, where she became a h^^^f that 
wretched httle Della Cimscan. society of which some 
^'faint memory is preserved by Gififord’s ridicule, now pretty 
♦nearly forgotten with its objects, ^e returned with her 
r husband to England. Her anecdotes of Johnson, pub- 
lished soon after his death, had a success which, in spite 
of much ridicule, encouraged her to some further literaiyi 
eSbrts of a sprightly but eph^^eml kind She livbi 
happily with ^ozzi, and never had cause to regret her 
mamage. She was reconciled to her daughters sufiSciently 
to renew a friendly mtercourse ; but the elder ones set up 
a separate estabhshment Fiozzi died not long after- 
wards She was "Still a vivacious old lady, who celebrated 
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her 80th ‘biithd ay-'bY a haU, and is supposed at that npe 
age to have made aiToffeT of marriag e to a youn g. actor. 
.Shej hed in May, 1821, leaving all that she could dispose 
of to a nephew of Piozzi ’s, who had been naturalised 
in England. 

Meanwhile Johnson was rapidly approaching the grave 
Eis old inmates, Levett and Miss Wilhams, had gone 
before him; Goldsmith and Gamck and Beauderk had 
become memories of the past; and the ^oom gathered 
thickly around him. The old man dung to life with 
pathetic earnestness Though life had been often melan- 
choly, he never affected to conceal the honor with which 
he regarded death. He frequently dedaied that death 
must be dreadful to every reasonable man. "Death, my 
dear, is very dreadful,” he says simply in a letter to Lucy 
Porter in the last year of his hfe Still later he shocked 
a pious fnend by admittmg that the fear oppressed him. 
Dr. Adams tned the ordinaiy consolation of the divme 
goodness, and went so fm as ,tq j^gest that heU might 
not imply much pcdlive '^suffering. Johnson’s rehgious 
views were of a differei^ colour " I am afraid,” he said, 
« I may be one of those who shall be damned ” " What 

do you mean by damned t” asked Adams Johnson re- 
plied passionately and loudly, "Sent to hdl, sir, and 
punish^ everlastingly.” Bemonstrances only deepened 
his melancholy, and ho silenced his friends by exdaimmg 
in ^oomy agitation, " I’ll have no more on’t 1” Often 
these last years he was heard muttermg to himsdf tne^ 
passionate complamt of C^pdio, " Ah, but to die and go 
we know not whither I” At other times he was speaking! 
of some lost friend, and saying, "Poor man — and thdn^h^ 
diedl” The peculiar horror of death,, which seems "tb 
indicate a tmge of insamly, was combined with utter 

H 
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feaxleRsnesa of pain. Ho called to the snrgeon^to cnt 
deeper when performing a painful operaCoSJ'^d shortly 
before his death inflicted such wounds upon hiinsdf in 
hopes of obtaining rdief as, Yety erroneously, to suggest 
the idea of suicide. Whilst his strength remained, he 
endesYoured to disperse melancholy by some of the old 
methods. In the winter of 1783-4 he got together the 
few surviYing members of the old Ivy Lane Cflub, which 
had flourished when he was composing the Dietumary , 
but the old place of meetmg had Tanished, most of the 
original members were dead, and the gatherm^^n 'have 
been but melancholy. He started another dub at the 
Esses Head, whose members were tomeett\ 7 iceaweek, 
with the modest fine of threepence for non-attendance It 
appears to haYe included a rather ** strange mixture ” pi 
people, and thereby to haYe given some scan^ to 'Six 
John Hawkins and even to Eeynolds They thought 
that his craving for society, increased by his. loss, of 
Streatham, was leading him to imdignified c pnc essioM ' 
Amongst the members of the dub, however, were such 
. men as Hordey and Wmdham. Windham seems to have 
attracted more personal regard than most politrcians, by a 
generous warmth of enthusiasm not too common in the 
class In politics he was an ardent disdple of Burke’s, 
whom he afterwards followed in his separation from the 
new Whigs But, though adhering to the prindples which 
Johnson detested, he knew, like his preceptor, how to 
wm Johnson's warmest regard. He was the most eminent 
of the younger generation who now looked up to Johnson 
as a venerable relic from the past Another was young 
Burke, that very priggish and silly young man as he 
seems to have been, whose loss, none the less, broke the 
tender heart of his father Enendship^ now more in- 
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texestmg, 'were lihose 'with two of the most disthagiiished 
authoresses of the day. One of them •w na JHimTiah.J fogBr- 
who was about this time coming to the condusion that 
, the talents which had gained her distinction in &e liten^ 
md C'Ten in the dramatic world, should he consbo jatedJto 
' l esS B^ular e mployment. Her Tivacity during the earlier 
years of their acquaintance exposed her to an occasional 
iehu£ " She does not gain upon me, sir ; I think her 
empty-headed,” was one of his remarks , and it 'was to 
her that he said, according to Mrs. Thrale, though Boswell 
reports a softened version of the remark, that she should j 
** consider what her ilattery was worth, before she choked ‘ 
him 'With it.” More frequently, he seems to have repaid ] 
it in kind. “ There was no name in poetry,” he smd, 
which might not be glad to own her poem” — ^the 
Sas Bleu. Certainly Johnson did not stick at trifles 
in intercourse -with his female friends. He was delighted, 
ahortly before his death, 'to gallant it about” -with her at 
Oxford, and in serious moments showed a respectM 
regard for her merits. Hannah More, who thus sat at 
the feet of Johnson, encouraged the juvenile ambition of 
Macaulay, and did not die till the histonan had gro'?m 


into manhood and fame The other friendship noticed 
■was witn^ B^ny _B umey r who also lived to our o'wn 
time. Johnson’s affection for this daughter of his Mend 


seems to have been amongst the tenderest of his old 
age. When she was flrst introduced to him at the 
Thrales, she was overpowered and indeed had her 
’h&d" a little timed by flattery of the most agreeable 
kind'that an autiior can receive. The "great hterary 


Leviathan” diowed bimHalf to have the recently pub- 


lished Madina at his fingers’ ends. He quoted, and 
almost Mted" passages. " La ! Folly I ” he exdaimed in a 
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pert feminizie accent, ** only think * Miss has danced "with 
a loid • ” How many modem readers can assign ite place 
to that quotation, or answer the question which poor 
Soswell a^ed in despau and amidst general ndicule for 
his ignorance, “ What is a Branglon ? ” There is some- 
thing pleasant in the enthusiasm, with which men hke 
Johnson and Burke welcomed the literary achievements 
of the young lady, whose first novels seem to have made 
a sensation almost as livdy as that produced hy Miss 
Bronte, and far superior to anything that fdl to the lot 
of MiftA Austen. Johnson seems always to have regarded 
hm with personal affection. He had a tender interview 
with her shortly before his death ; he hegged her with 
solemn energy to remember him in her prayers, he 
apologized pathetically for being nnahle to see her, as 
his weakness increased, and sent her tender messages 
from his deathbed. 

As the end drew near, Johnson accepted the inevitable 
hke a man. After spending most of the latter months of 
1784 in the country with the Mends who, after the loss of 
the Thiales, could give him most domestic comfort, he came 
hack to London to die. He made his wiB, and settled a 
few matters of business, and was pleased to he told that 
ho would he buried in Westamnster Abbey. He uttered 
a few words of solemn advice to those who came u<>n.r 
him, and took affecting leave of his Mends. ._l^^ton,t 
so warmly loved, was m dose attendance Johnson said' 
to him tenderly, Te teneam moriene defidente manu, 
TJ^dham broke from political occupations to sit hy the 
dyii^ man Once langton found Burke sitting hy his 
bedside with three or four Mends. «I am afraid,” said 
Buike, “ that so many of ns must he oppressive to you.” 
**Ho, sir, it is not so,” replied Johnson, and I must ho 

^ 4 ^ 
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in a irntdicd state indeed when yonr company would 
not 1)6 a' delight to me.” “My dear sir,” said Burke, 
with a breaking voice, “ yon have always been too good 
to me and parted &>m his old friend for the last time. 

I Of Reynolds, he begged three things : to forgive a debt of 
I thirty pounds, to read the Bible, and never to paint on 
I Sundays. A few flashes of the old humour broke through. 
Ho said of a man who sat up with him: “Sir, the 
fellow’s an idiot ; he’s as awkward as a turnspit when ' 
flrst put into the whed, and as deepy as a dormouse,” " 
Bis last recorded words were to a young kdy'who had 
begged for his blessing: “God bless you, my dear” 
The same day, December 13th, 1784, he gradually 
sank and died peacefully. He was laid in the Abbey, 
and the playful prediction which he made to Goldsmith 
has been amply fulfllled • 

FoiBitan et nostrnm nomen misoebitnr istis. 

The names of many greater writers are inscribed upon 
the walls of Westminster Abbey, but scarcely any one 
lies there whose heart was more acutely responsive during 
hfe to the deepest and tenderest of human emotions 
In visiting that strange gathering of departed heroes and 
statesmen and philanthropists and poets, there are many 
whose words and deeds have a far greater influence upon 
our imaginations; but there are very few whom, when 
all has been said, we can love so heartily as Samuel 
Johnson. 
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CHAPTER YL 

Johnson's wku'inqb. 

It remains to speak of JoIuiboil’b position in liteiatnxe 
For reasons sufficiently obvions, few men whose lives 
have been devoted to letters for an equal period, have left 
behind them sadi scanty and inadequate remains. John- 
son, as we have seen, worked only under the pmssuie of 
mrcumstances , a very small proportion of his latter life 
was devoted to literary employment. The working hours 
of his earlier years were spent for the most part in pro- 
ductions which can hardly be called literary. Seven 
years were devoted to the Dicttomry, which, whatever its 
ments, could be a book only in the material sense of thej 
word, and was of course destmed to be soon s nperre dedl 
Much of his hack-woik has doubtless passed into oblivion, 
and though the ordinary reho-wqrship has gathered 
together fingments enou^ to fill twelve decent octavo 
volumes (to which may be added the two volumes of 
padiamentary reports), the part whicdi can be called alive 
may be compressed into very moderate compass Johnson 
may be considered ns a poet, an essayist, a pamphleteer, 

• a traveller, mkc, Und *a biographer. Among his 
poenis, the _^hnliationB of Juvenal, especially the 
j Yonitj/ of Buman Wiehes, and a minor fragment or two, 
probably deserve more respect than would bo conceded 
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to them by adherents of modem schools. His most 
ambitious work, Irene, can be read by men in whom a 
sense of duty haTbee^n abnormally developed. Among 
the Wo hundred and odd essays of the BamUer, there is 
a fair proportion which will deserve, but will hardly 
obtain, respectful attention B^d^, one of the philo- 
sophical tales popular in the last century, ^ves the essence 
of much of the B ambler in _a different form, and to these 
may be added the essay upon Soame Jenyns, which 
deals with the same absorbmg question of human happi- 
ness The pohtical pamphlets, and the Journey to the 
Hebrides, have a certain historical interest; but are 
otherwise readable only m particular passages. Much^oi ^ , 
his onticism is pretty neatiy obsolet e; but the 
of his old age — ^the Lives of the Poets — a book in whicli'' ' 
criticism and biography are combined, is an admirable 
performance in q>ite of senous defects. It is the work 
that best reflects his mind, and intelligent readers who 
have once made its acquaintance, will be apt to turn it 
into a familiar companion. 

If it is easy to assign the causes which limited the 
quantify of Johnson's work, it is more cunons to inquire 
what was the qualify which once gained for it so mndi 
authonfy, and which now seems to have so far lost its 
savour. The peculiar style which is associated with 
Johnson’s name must count for something in both 
processes. The mannerism is strongly marked, and of i 
course offensive; for by “^aMorifim,” as I understand 
the word, is meant the repetition of certain forms of 
language in obedience to blind habit and without re- 
ference to their propriety in the particular case. John- 
son’s sentences seem to be contorted, as his gigantic 
limbs used to twitch, by a kind of mechanical spasmodic 
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Bciicn. The most ohvioTis peculianty ib the tendency 
which he noticed himfidf, to “use too big wordB^and too 
many of them.” He had to explain to JSdiss Heynolda 
that the Shakesperian line, — ' 

: 

Ton ixiTiBb borrow me (Jor&gantw^s monihi 


had been apphed to him beoauso be used big words, 
wbidi reqtate the mouth of a giant to pronounce them.” 
It was not, however, the mere bigness of the words 
that distmgnished his elyle, but a pecnliar love of 


pnttuur the abstract for the concrete, of using awikwwd 
inveisions, and of halancing his sentences m a monotonons 
rhythm, which ^ves the appearance, as it sometin)^ 
corresponds to the leohty, of elaborate logical disatinuna-' 
tion. . With all its faults the style has ^e^'merits of 
mascnime directness The inversions are not such as to 
''comphcate the constmotion. As Soswell remarks, he 
never uses a parenthesis ; and his slyl^ though ponder- 


ous and wearisome, is as t^pporent as the smarter mnp- 
enap of Macaulay. ''W t-" fi” f >-jT 

This singular mannerism appears in his terliest 
wntmgB , it IS most marked at the time of the Bailer, 
whilst in the Iavcs of the Poets, although I thinlr that 
'Uie tnck of inversion has become commonei^ the oilier 
peculiarities have been so far softened as (in my judgment, 
at least), to be inoffensive It is perhaps needless to 
give examples of a tendency which Tnnrka almost eveiy 
page of his writing A passage or two firom the Bamiler 
may lUnstiate the quality of the style, and the oddity of 
the effect produced, when it is apphed to topics of a 
trivial kind. The anther of the Manibler is supposed to 
receive a remonstrance upon his excessive gravity £rom 
the livoly.Hirtilla, who wishes him to write in defence of 
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mjag[aeradjs3. Conscious of his OTm incapacity, he 
applies to a m^an of “ high reputation in gay hfe who,«J 
on tho fifth perusal of FhrtiUa’s letter breaks into a 
raptnrc, and declares that ho is ready to devote himself to 
her service. Here is part of the apostuqihe put into the'’ 
mouth of this brilliant rake “Behold, Ehrtilla, at thy 
feet a man groTVTi gray in the study of those noble arts 
by Tvhich right and urrong may be confounded, by 
ivhich reason may be blinded, when we have a mind to 
escape from her inspection, and caprice and appetite 
i nsta ted in uncontrolled command and boundless 
dominion ! Such' a “casuist may'surely engage mth 
certainty of success m vindication of an entertainment ^ 
which in an instant gives confidence to the ta morou s and 
kmdlcs ardour jm the cold, an entertainment where the 
vigilance of j ^ous y has so often been clouded, and the 
virgin is set free fiom the necessiiy of lan gms hmg in* 
(^silence i where all the o utwor ks of chastity are at once 
demolished; where the heart is laid open without a 
^-HTush; where h ashfu lness may survive virtue, and no 
wish is crushed under the frown of modesty.” 

Here is another passage, in which Johnson is speaking 
upon a topic more withm his proper province; and which 
contains sound sense under its weight of words. A‘'. 
man, he says, who reads a printed book, is often con-** 
tented to be pleased without critical examination. But,” 
he adds, “if the same man he called to consider the 
merit of a production yet unpublished, he brings an 
imagination heated with objections to passages which he 
has never yet heard, he mvokes all the powers of 
entiemm, and stores his memory with Taste and Grac^ 
Purity and Dehcacy, Manners and XTmties, sounds which 
havmg been once uttered by those that understood 
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tTiATTij liave licen since re-echoed ■without mea ning s and 
j kept up to the disturbance of the 'wodd hy constant ^ 
xepercusdon from one coxcomb to another He con- * 
’ mdeis himself as obliged to dio'W by some proof of his 
abilities that he is not consulted to no purpose, and 
therefore watches every opening for objection, and looks 
round for every opportunity to propose some s pemou s 
{dteration. Such opportunities a very small degree of 
sagacity will enable him to find, for in every work of 
inUgination, the drsgodtion of p arts , the insertion of 
" incidente^ and use of decorations rnay be varied in a 
thousand ways with equal propriety; and, as in th ings 
neady equal that will aliraya seam best to every man 
which he himself produces, the cdtic, whose business 
is only to propose without the care of ezecntion, can 
never want the satisfiiction of helievixig that jm^has 
suggested very important improvements, nori^the power 
of enforcing his ad'vice hy aignments, which, as they 
appear convincing to himself, either his kinilTiRHq or his 
vanity will press ohstanately and importunatdy, without 
suspicion 'that he may possibly judge too hastily in &vonr 
of his own ad'vice or inquiry whether the advantage of 
the new scheme be proportionate to the labour.” We may 
stall notice a ^‘repercussion” of words &om one coxcomb 


to another; though somehow the words have been 
dianged or translated. c~jr^ - r 
.Johnson’s style is (diare^cterisiic of the individual and 
of the epoch,'' The preceding generation had exhibited, 
the fina l trinTnph of oonunon sense ovet the pedmjb^of^ 


^^decfiflfing^j^oIastinCTj^ The morements represented T:y 
Lome’s fdulosophj, hj the rationalizing school in theology, 
end hy the soccdled clsasicism of Pope and his followers, 
are ^ffereht"' phases of the e^e^ impulse. The quality., 
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valued aljove all others in philosophy, literature, and art 
was dear, bright, common sense To espd the mystery 
which had served as a doak for dmdatan^ wtis the' great 
aim of the time, and the method was to appeal from the 
nrofessors of exploded technicalities to the judgment o^' 
'^cultivated men of the world. Berkdey places his Utopia 
in happy dim es, — 

Where nature guides, and virtue rules. 

Where men ahaU not ^m/pose for truth and aenae 

The pedantry 0/ courts and schools. 

Simplidly, dearness, directness are, therefore, the great 
virtues of thought and style Berkeley, Addison, Pope, 
and Swift axe the great models of jsuch^excellence in 
yariouB departments of literature. 

In the simcee^g gen^tion we i^ome aware of a . 
certain l^yen of ^satisfaction with the sesthetic^nd 
intellectaal code thus inherited. The supremacy oi com- 
mon sense, the superiative importance of dearness, is stiU 
fully acknowledged, hut there is a growing undertone of 
dissent in form and substance. Attempts are made to re- 
store philosopiucaTconceptions assailed by Locke and his' 
followers; the rationalism of the ddstig, or semi-deistic 
^ters is declared to be superficial ; their optimistic theories 
disregard the dark dde of nature, and provide no sufficient 
utterance for the sadness caused by the contemplation of 
human suffering ; and the polished nionotony of Pope’s 
verses be^ns to fall upon those who shall tread in his 
steps. Some daring sceptics are even inquiring whether 
he is a poet at alL And simultaneously, though Addison 
is still a kind of sacred model, the best prose writers ore 
beginning to aim at a more complex structure of sentence, 
fitted for the expression of a wider range of thought and 
emotion. 
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Jolmson, lihoTigli no conficions levolntionist, shares Ihis 
growing discontent The Spectator is written in the lan- 
gaage'of the drawing-ropni^andMflw_coffee-honB6. ^Nothing 
IS ever said which might not pass in conveisation between 
a couple of “ wits,” with, at most, some graceful indulgence 
in passing moods of solemn or tender sentiment 3 ohnson, 
though devoted to society in his own way, was anything 
hat a producer of small^ talk. Society meant to him an 
escape from the gloom which beset him whenever he was 
abandoned to his thoughts. Ifeither his education nor 
-‘the manners acquired in Grub Street had qualified him to 
be an observer of those hghterjfoibles which were touched 
^by Addison with so desterous a hand. When he ven- 
%tnres upon such topics he flou ndem dreadfully, and rather 
^reminds us of an artist who should attempt to paint 
mmiatuxes with a lUo man, indeed, took more of 

■ mteiest in what is caUed the science of human nature; 

" and, when roused; by ^the stimulus of aignment, he could 
^ talk, as 1ms "^th almost unnvalled vigoui;. 

and pomt But his favounte topics are the deeper flings 
of character, rather than superficial pecuhaxlties; and^His 
vigorous sayings are cpncenjxated essence of strong sense ^ 
and deep feehng, not dainty epfgmt^ or graceful embodi* 
meats of ddicate observaHonI '"iTohnson was not, like 
some contemuorary mitiquarians, a systematic student ofihe 
Englisb hteratnre of the preceding centuries, bat'~he had 
a strong affection for some of its chief masterpieces. 

Anatomy of Mdanehoty was, he declared, the only 
hook which ever got him out of bed two hours sooner 
than he wished. Thomas Browne was another con- 
genial wnter, who is supposed to Have had some influence 
upon his style. He never seems to have directly imitated 
any one, though some nonsense baa been talked about his 
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** forming a style;" but It is probable that he felt a dosei 
afiSnity to those old scholars, with their elaborate and 
(gnate language and their deep and solemn tone of senti- 
ment, than to the brilliant but comporatiyely superficial 
;smters of Queen Anne’s time He was, one may say, ai 
acholac of the old type, forced by circumstances upon the' 
.world, but always retaining a sympathy for the scholar’^ 
hfe and temper Accordingly, his style acquired some-: 
thing of the old dab orati on, though the attempt to con- 
form to the canons of a Ja^ age renders the structure dis- ^ 
agreeably monotonous. Em tendency^to pomposit y is not 
Redeemed by the naivety and ^ntandi^ of his masters ' 
Tffie'~inferioiity of Johnson’s written to his spoken*^ 
utterances is indicatiye of his diyided life. There are 
at which lus writisg takes the terac , rigoiovus' 
tone of his talk. In his letters, sudi as those to Chester- 
field and Macpherson and in occasional passages of his 
pamphlets, we see that he could be pithy enough when he 
chose to descend finm his Latinized abstractions to good 
concrete 'Enghsh; but that is only when he becomes ex- 
cited. His face when in repose, we are told, appeared to 
'be aimo^ ; Ke" was constantly sunk in reyenes, 

from which he was only roused by a challenge to conyer- 
Isaiion. In his wniings, for the most part, we seem to be 



oyer the twentieth cup of tea , he is not fairly put upon 
his mettle, and is content to expound without enforcing. 
We seem to see a man, heayy-eyed, ponderous in his 
gestures, like some huge medtanism which gnnds out a 
ponderous tissue of yerbdge' as ke'a^ as it is certainly 
Bohd. )r{\i f ^ 

The substance corresponds tooths style. Johnson/ 1^ 


in. 
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Bometihing in cosunon the fashlonsible pessIiQisiii of 
modem times liTo sentimentalist of to-day could be more 
convinced that life is in tbe mam miserable. It was bis 
&TOTinte theoiy, according to blxs^Tb^e^ that all human 
action was prompted by the “• ^mtv cripLl ife ” Men act 
solely^ m the hope of escaping from themselves. Evil, as 
a flower of Sd mpenh aner would assert, is the positive, 
and good merely the negative of eviL All desire is at 
bottom an attempt to escape from pain. The doctrme 
neither resulted from, nor generated, a philosophical theory 
is Johnson's case, and was in the main a generaliza* 
tion of his own eiqietience. hTot the less, the aim of 
most of his writing is to express this sentiment in one 
form or other He differs, indeed, from most modem 
'sentimentalists, in having the most heariy contempt for 
'‘hseless wh inin g If he dwdls upon human misery, it is 
because he feels that it is as fritile to join with the opti- 
mist m ignoring, as with the pessimist in howling over 
the evil. We are in a sad world, full of pain, but 
we have to make the best of it Stubborn patience and 
hard work axe the sole remedies, or rather the ^ole 
means of temporary escape. Much of the Bambler is 
occupied with variations upon this theme, and expresses 
the kind of dogged resolution with which he would have 
us plod through this weaiy world. T^e for example 
this passage; — “The controversy about the reality of 
external evils is now at an end. That life has many 
miseries, and that those miseries ace sometimes at least 
equal to all the powers of fortitude is now universally 
confessed,* and, therefore, it is useful to consider not only 
how we may escape them, but by what means those 
which either the accidents of afifnira or the fafimimpg 
of nature must bnng upon us may be mitigated 
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lightened, and how^e may make those honis less 'wretched 
which the condition of our present existence 'wiU not 
allow to he very happy. 

r /,./*The cure for the greatest p^ of human miseries is not 
radical, hut ^sJ^tivo. iWelimiy is involved in cotpdi^ 
nature, and interwoven wi&i our being; all attempts, 
therefore, to decline it wholly are useless and vain ; the 
armies of pain send their arrows against us on every side, 
the choice is only between those which are more or less 
sharp, or tanged with poison of greater or less malignity ; 
and the strongest armour which reason can supply 'wSl 
only blunt thmr points, but cannot repel them. 

“The great remedy which Heaven has put in our hands 
is patience, by which, though we cannot lessen the tor- 
ments of the body, we can in a great measure preserve 
the peace of the mind, and shall suffer only the natural 
'^d genuine force of an evil, without heightening its 
^ acrimon yjpr prolong^g its effects ” 

It is hardly desirable for a moralist to aim at originality 
in his precepts We must be content if he enforces old 
truths in such a manner as to convince us of the depth 
and sincerity of his feeling. Johnson, it must be con- 
fessed, rather' louses the moraliBt’s-pmilege of being 
cormonplace He 'descw^''hoV'un&^ucntly upon pro- 
positions so t rite 'tha^ evenlihe most earnest enforcement 
can give them little interest. With all drawbacks, how- 
ever, the moralmng is the best part of the Hambler. 
hlany of the papers follow the precedent set by Addison 
in the Spedator^ but without Addison’s felicity Like 
Addison, he indulges in ^egory, which, in his hands,^ 
becomes unendurably fh^d and clumsy; he tries hght 
s ocial sat ire, and is lain to confess that wo can spy a 
beard under the muiHer of his feminine characters; he 
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treats ns to critidOT TfUch, like Addifioa'a, goes upon 
principlesi kut unlike Addison's, is apt to be 
almost Urilftilly outrageous. His odd remarks upon 
Milton’s yeisificatdon are tbe worst exEonple of this weak* 
ness The result is what one might expect from the 
attempt of a writer without an ear to sit in judgment 
upon the greatest master of harmony in the language 

These defects ' have consigned the Samhler to the 
duskest shelves of libraries, and account for the wonder 
expressed by such a critic as Taine at the English 
love of Johnson, Certainly if that love were nourished, 
as he seems to fancy, by assiduous study of tbe 'RanHiler^ 
it would be a cuiioiis phenomenon And yet with all 
its faults, the reader who can plod through its pages 
will at least feel respect for the author It is not 
unworthy of the man whose great lesson is "dear your 
mind of cant,” ^ who felt most deeply the mise^ of the 
world, hut from the bottom of his heart despised 
querulous and sentunental complaints on one side, and 
optimist glasses upon the other. To himj as to some others 
of his temperament, the affectation of looking at the 
bright side of things seems to have presented itself as the 
bitterest of mockeries; and nothing would tempt him 
to let fine words pass themsdves off for genuine sense < 
Here are some remarks upon the vanity in which some 
authors seek for consolation, which may illustrate this 

^ Of this well.known Bentiment it xoay be eaid, as of some other 
familiar quotations, that its direct tneauing has been sbghtly 
modified in use The emphasis is changed, Johnson's wor^ 
were Clear yonrmtnd of cant Yonznay talk as other people do, 
yon may say to a man, sir, I am your humble eerrant j you ore Tiof 
hiB most humble serrant. , You may ialk in xnanner $ 

It ifi a mode of talkmg m society ; hut don't foolishly," 
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loro of realities and conclude our quotations from, the 
^arn?.7cr. , v- - 

“By Eucli acts of Toluntary delusion does every nmn 
endeavour to conceal his own unrmportanco from himself 
It is long before vro oro convinced of the small propor- 
tion vrhicb every individual bears to tbo collective body 
of mankind , or learn bow few can bo interested in the 
fortune of any einglo man ; hovr little vacancy is left in 
the world for tiny new object of attention j to how small 
extent tbo hriglitcst hlara of merit can ho spread amidst 
tho mists of business and of folly , and how soon it is 
douded by the intervention of other novelties 2fot 
only the writer of hooks, hut the commander of aimic^ 
and the dcliveror of nations, will easily outhvo all noisy 
and popnlar reputation : he may he celebrated for a time 
by the public voice, hnt his actions and his name will 
roonbo conndored as remote and nnafibeting, and bo rarely 
mentioned but by those whoea alliance gives them some 
vani^ to gratify by freq^uent commemoration It seems 
not to bo sufEcicntly considered how httlo renown can 
be admitted in the world, ifanldnd are kept perpetually 
busy by their fears or desires, and have not more 
leisure from their own afiaiis than to acquaint them- 
selves with the accidents of tho current day. Engaged in 
contriving some refuge from calamity, or in shortening 
their way to somo now possession, they seldom safTer their 
thoughts to wander to tho past or future j none hut a few 
solitary students have leisure to inquire into the claims 
of ancient heroes or sages j and names which hoped to 
range over Iringdoma and continents shrink at last into 
cloisteia and ccdleges. Isor is it certain that even of 
these dark and narrow habitations, these last retreats of 
fame, tho possession ivill bo long kept. Of men devoted 
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to literature very few extend their Tiows heyond some 
par fic Til a r BCienoe, and the greater part seldom inquire, even 
in their own profeaaaoai, for any authors but those whom 
the present mode__^of stady happens to force upon their 
notice j they desire not to fill their minds with un- 
fashionable knowledge, but contentedly reagn to obhvion 
those books which they now find censured or neglected ” 
The moat remarkable of Johnson’s utterances upon 
his favourite topic of the Vaniiy of Human ‘Wishes is 
the story of Rasaelas The plan of the book is simple, 
and recaUs certam parts of Yoltaire’s simultaneouB but 
incomparably more bnlhant attack upon (]|jptiiiiism in 
Candide There is supposed to be a happy valley in 
Abyssinia where the royal prmces are confined in total 
sedusion, but with ample supphes for every conceivable 
want. Bassclas, who has been thus educated, ‘becomes 
curious as to the outside world, and at last makes his 
escape with his sister, her attendant, and the ancient 
sage and poet, Indac. ‘Under Lnlac’s guidance they 
survey life and maimers m various stations, they make 
the acquaintance of philosophers, statesmen, men of the 
world, and reduses, they discuss the results of their 
expenence pretty much in the style of the Rambler , 
they agree to pronounce the sentence “Vanily of 
Yanities ' ” and finally, in a “oondusion where nothing is 
conduded,” they resolve to return to the happy valley 
The book is httle more than a set of essays upon life, 
with just story enough to hold it together It is want- 
ing in those brilliant flashes of epigmm, which illustrate 
Yoltaire’a pages so as to blind 'some readers to its real 
force of sentiment, and yet it leaves a peculistr and 
powBiM impression upon the reader 
The general tone may be collected fipm a few passages. 
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Hero is n fingment^ the concltisioii of whicli is perhaps 
the most familiar of qnotations from Johnson’s writings. 
Imlac in narrating his hfe desonbes his attempts to 
become a poet J 

“The business of a poet/ said Imlai^ “is to ozomine' 
^^not^he individual, but the species, to remork general* 
properties and large appearances, ho does not number'' 
the streaks of the tulip or dcscnbe the different shades in*, 
the verdure of the forest Ho is to ozhibit in his^ 
portraits of nature such prominent and striking features 
os recall the original to every mind , and must neglect 
, /he mmpte discriminationB which one may have remarked, 
yj ^oTanoliher have neglected for those characteristics which 
are alike obvious to vigilance and carelessnesa” i''-- 

“ But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of 
a poet; he must be acquainted likewise with all the 
modes of life. His character requires that he^^^t^ate 
the happiuosB and misery of every condition , obsWe the 
power of all the passions in all their combinations, and 
know the changes of the human mind as they are modified 
by vanons institutions, and nccidental iniluenccs of 
climate or custom, fironi./ho^j8'^nghthnes3 of infancy to 
the despondency of decrepitude.*^ He must divest him- 
self of the prejudices of lus age or country , ho must 
consider right and wrong in their abstracted and in- 
variable state j ho must disregard present . laws md • 
opinions, and nse to general and transcen den tal truths, > 
which will always be the same ; ho must therefore content 
himself with the slow progress of his name ; co^ri^''the 
applause of his own time, and commit his daims to the 
justice of postenty. He must imte as the interpreter 
of nature and the legislator of mankind, and consider 
hiiuBelf as presiding over tho thoughts and mnnnem 
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of fotnre generations, as a being superior ^time and 
place. 

•' ** tHh labonis are not yet at an endj he must know 
{''niany languages and many sciences j and that bis slyle 
may be worthy of bis thoughts, must by incessant 
practice familimize to himself every _delicacy of speech 
and gmce of harmony.” 

Ttnlft f*. now felt the enthusiastic fit and was proceeding 
to aggrandize his profession, when the prince cried out, 
"Enou^, thou hast convinced me that no human being 


can ever be a poet.” 

Indeed, Johnson’s conception ^pf, ,pQatry.,is not the 
one whi<di is ^ow ^luonable, and which would rather 
seem to imply that philosophical power and moral sensi- 
bihiy are so £ix disqualifications to the true poet. 

Here, again, is a view of the superfine system of moral 
philosophy; A meeting of learned men is discussing the 
evergecumng problem of happiness, and one of them 
gpetdos as follows . — 

^‘The way to be happy is to live according to nature,^ 
in obedience to that umversal and unaltersUe law.with', 
which every heart is originally impressed, which is not 
written on it by precept, but engraven by destiny, not 
instilled by education, but infused at our nativity. He 
that hves according to nature will snfier nothing from the 
delusions of hope, or impoitsmitihs b!f' desire ; he will 
receive and reject with equabihty of ^femper, and act or 
suffer as the reason of things shall alternately prescnbe. 
Other men may amuse themselves with subtle defimtions 
or intricate i^ocinations. Iiet biTn leam to bo wise by 
^ easier means : let him observe the hind of the forest, and 
> the linnet of the grove ^ let him consider the life of 
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animnls wlioso motions are regulatod by instinct j they 
obey then guide and are happy. 

"Lot UB, therefore, at length cease to dispute, and learn ^ 
to live; throw away the incumbrance of preceptSj^iuch 
they who utter them with so much pride and pomp do 
not understand, and cany with us this simple and in- 
toUigiblo maxim, ^at devia tion from nature is deviation 
from happiness." 

The prmce modestly inquires what is the precise 
meaning of the advice just given ' , - i ' 

*' When I find young men so humble and so docile,” 
said the philosopher, " X can deny them no information 
which my studies have enabled me to afford To live, 
accordmg to nature, is to act always with due regard to^ 
the fitness arising from the rdaiions and qualities ofi 
oiuscs and effects, to concur with the great and unchange- 
Y^le''Bcheme of umversol feheity; to cooperate with the j 
general disposition and tendtmey of the present system of, 
things 

"The prince soon found that this was one of the sages, 
whom ho should understand loss as he heard him longer ” 
Hero, finally, is a characteristic re^^tion upon the right 
mode of meeting sorrow, *1^ n 4, Vc ' 

"The state of a mind oppressed with a ^dden 
calomiiy," said Imlac, "is like that of the fabulous^ 
inhabitants of the now created earth, who, when the first ' 
night come upon them, supposed that day would never 
return. When the clouds of sorrow gather over us, we 
see nothing beyond them, nor can imagine how they will 
be dispelled ; yet a now day succeeded to the night, and 
sorrow is never long without a dawn of ease Butrhs) 

. .they who restrain themselves from receiving comfori^ do 
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ao the eayages "would have doue, had they put out then 
eyes when it was dark Om minds, like out bodies, ate 
in continual fluxj something is hourly lost, and some- 
thing acquired To lose much at once is inconvenient to 
either, but while the "vital powers remain "uninjured, 
nature will find the means of repaialioni 

“ Distance has the same effect on the mmd as on the > 
eye, and while we glide along the stream of time, what- 
ever we leave behind us is always lessening, and that 
which we approach increasmg in magmtude Do not 
suffer life to stagnate ; it wiU grow muddy for "want of 
motion, commit yourself t^oin to the current of the 
world , Pefcuah "will vanish by degrees , you "will meet in 
your way some other favourite, or leam "to diffuse your- 
self in general conversation.” 

In one respect is curiously contrasted "with 

Qandide Voltaire’s stoiy is amied a t the doctnne of 
theological optimism, and, whether that doctnne be well 
or ill tindetatood, bas therefore an openly s ceplical ten- 
dency. Johnson, to whom nothmg conld he more abhor- 
rent than an alliance "with any assailant of orthodoxy, 
draws no inference from his pessimism He is content to 
state the fact of human misery without perplexmg him- 
self with the xesulling problem as to the final cause of 
hunMOi existence. If the question had been e^licitly 
brought before him, he would, doubtless, have replied 
that the mystery was insoluble To answer either in the 
sceptical or the optimistic sense was equally presumptuous 


said that in some sense oil must he for the best in a wodd 
ruled by a perfect Creator, the sense must be one which 


'/Johnson’s religions hdiefii in fact were not such as to sug- 
igest that kmd of comfort which is to be obtained by enjilain- 
{ing away the existence of e'vil If be, too, would have 
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wuld oUovr of tlio otornal misery of uidofinito muUitodos 
of hiB creaturce. 

But, in truth, it uras characteristic of Johnson to turn 
away his mind from such topics JETo ^ras interested in 
otlucal specnlniions, but on the practical side, in the 
application to life, not in tho philosophy on ^vhich it 
might bo grounded. In that direction he could see 
nothing but o “inilking of tho hull" — a Iruitloss or 
rather a pomtcions 'crosto of intellect An intense convic- 
tion of tho supremo importance of a moral gmdance m 
this diiBcult world, mado him abhor any rash mquinea by 
which tho basis of exishng antbority might be endangered. 

This BcnUmont is involved in many of those prejudices 
which have been so much, and in some sense Juatiflably 
ridiculed. Hon has been wrotobed and foolish smee tbo 
race began, and will bo till it ends ; one chorus of lamen- 
tation has over boon rising, m coontlcss dialects but with 
n single meaning , tho plausiblo schomes of philosophois 
givo no solution to tho everlasting nddle ; tho i^txuma 
of pobticjans touch only tho surfeco of tho dooply-rooted 
ovil j it 18 folly to ho qnornlons, and as silly to fancy that 
men aro grow mg worse, os that they ore much better them 
they used to be. Tho evils imdor which wo sulTor ore 
not skin-deop, to bo oradicatod by changing tho old phj'- 
sicians for now 'What is to bo done under such - 

conditions, bnt to hold fast as vigorously as wo can to tbo | 
rules of life and faith which have served our ancestors, ' 
and which, whatever thoir justifications, ate at least the 
only consolation, bocanso they supply tho only guidance 
through this lahj'rinth of troubles? ilacanlay has ridi- 
culed Johnson for what ho takes to bo tho ludictons m- 
consisteni^ of his intense political prejudice, combined 
with his assertion of tho indifibrence of all forms of 
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goTcnunont. "If,” says Macanlay, "the difference be 
tween two foims of govenunent be not worth half a 
guinea, it is not easy to see how Whiggism can be viler 
than Toryism, or the Crown can have too little power.” 
Thft answer is surely obvious. TSfhiggism is vile, 
according to the doctoi^s phrase, because I^Thiggism is a 
"negation of all principle j” it is in his view, not so 
much the preference of one form to another, as an attack 
upon the vital condition of all government He called 
Burke a "bottomless "Whig” in this sense, implying that 
Whiggism meant anarchy; and in the next generation 
a good many people were led, nghtly or wrongly, to agree 
with him by the experience of the French revolution. 

This dogged conservatism has both its value and its 
grotesque side. When Johnson came to write pohtical 
pamphlets in Ms later years, and to deal with subjects 
little familiar to his mind, the results were grotesque 
enough. Loving authoriiy, and holding one authorify to 
be as good as another, he defended yith uncompromising 
zeal the most prepostefons md ^tyrannical measures 
The pamphlets against the WilMte a gitator s and the 
''American rehels are little more than a hnge " rh^ceros ” 
snort of contempt against all who ere fools enough oi 
wicked enough to promote war and disturhance in order to 
change one fonn of authoriiy for another Here is j 
characteristic passage, giving his view of the value oi 
such demonstrators . — 

" The progress of a petition is wdl known. An ejects 
placeman goes down to his conniy or his horou^ teUi 
hiB fiiends of his inahihty to serve them and his const! 
tuents, of the corruption of the govemmeut His £iendi 
readily understand that he who can get nothing, will haw 
nothing to give They agree to proclaim a meeting 
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Meat and drink ate plentifiilly piovidcd, a cro'wd is eadly 
brought together, and those who think that they know 
the reason of the meeting nnderiake to tell those who 
know it not. Ale and clamoni nnite their powers; the 
crowd, condensed and heated, begins to ferment with the 
leaven of sedition. All see a thonsand evils, thongh they 
cannot show them, and grow impatient for a remedy, 
though they know not what 

"A speech is then made by the C hcer o of the day; he 
says mnch and suppresses more, and credit is equally 
^ven to what he teUs and what he conceals. The petition 
is heard and universally approved. Those who are sober 
enough to write, add their names, and the rest would sign 
it if they could. 

Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of the 
glories of the day ; how he was consulted, and what he 
; how he was invited into the great room, where 
bis lordship e mresse d him his name; how he was 
caressed by Sir Erancis, Sir Joseph, and Sir Gleorge ; how 
he ate turtle and venison, and drank un anim ity to the ’ 
three brothers. 

**Tb0 poor loiterer, whose shop had confined him or 
whose wife had locked him up, heats the tale of hmuy 
with envy, and at lost inquires what was their petition. 
Of the petition nothing is remembered by the narrator, 
but that it q)oke much of fears and apprehensions and 
something very alarming, but that he is sure it is against 
the government. 

“The other is convinced that it must be righi^ and 
wishes he had been there, for he loves wine and venison, 
and resolves as long as he lives to be against the government. 

“ The petition is then handed from town to town, and 
from house to house ; and wherever it corner the inha* 
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bitanta flock togeihei that they may see that which must 
be sent to the Tnng Ifaiaes are easily collected One 
nnaw signs because he hates the papists , another because 
he hta vowed destruction to j^e jtumpikes j one because 
it will vex the parson j another because he owes his land- 
lord nothing ; one because he is nch , another because he 
is poor , one to ^ow that he is not a&aid ; and another 
to show that ho can wnte ” 

^ The only writing in which we see a distinct reflection 
of Johnson’s talk is the X/ives of the Poets, The excellence 
of that book is of the same kind as the excellence of his 
conversation Johnson wrote it under pressure, and it has 
sufiered firom his characteristic indolence. Modem authors 
would fill as many pages as Johnson has filled lines, with 
the biographies of some of his heroes. By mdustriously 
BWTOpmg together all the rubbish which is in any way 
connected with the great man, by elaborately discussing 
the possible significance of infinitesimal bits of evidence, 
and by diBq[uisition upon general prmciples or the whole 
mass of contemporary literature, it is easy to swell volumes 
to any desired extent The result is sometimes highly 
interesting and valuable, as it is sometimes a new contn- 
bution to the dustJieaps , but in any case the design is 
something quite different from Johnson’s. He has left 
much to be supplied and corrected by later scholars. His 
aun IB simply to give a vigorous summary of the main 
facts of his heroes’ lives, a pithy analysis of their cha- 
racter, and a short criticism of their productions The 
strong sense which is everywhere displayed, the masaiye 
style, which is yet easier and less cumbrous than in his 
earher work, and the uprightness and independence of 
the judgments, make the book agreeable oven where wo 
ate most mclined to dissent fiom its conclusions 
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The ctiiicisin. is that of a school ,'n’hi^ has died out 
under the great revolution of modefn taste The hook> 
seUets decided that English poetry began for their pur- 
poses mth Coivloy, and Johnson has, therefore, nothing 
to say about some of the greatest names in our bteratuxe 
The loss is little to be regretted, since the biographical 
part of earber memoirs must have been scanty, and the 
criticism inapprcciative Johnson, it may be said, like 
^ most of ^his contemporaries, considered poetry almost ex- 
cIusiTely fi»m the didactic and logical point of view. He 
always inquires what is the moral of a work of art. If he 
does not preciady ask “ what it proves,” he pays excessive 
attention to the logical solidity and coherence of its senti- 
ments. He condemns not only insincerity and affectation 
-c,j?<^ehng, but all such poetic imagery as does not cor- 
te^nd to the actual p^saic. behef of the writer. Eor 
the purely musical effect of poetry ho has bttle or no 
feeling, and allows bttle deviation fixim the alternate long 
and short syllables neatly bound in Pope's couplets 

To many readers this would imply that Johnson omits 
precisdy the poetic dement in poetry. I must bo here 
content to say that in my opinion it impbes rather a 
limitation than a fundamental error. Johnson errs in 
[^supposing that his logical tests are at al l adequate , but it 
is, 1 think, a stQl greater error to assume that poetry has 
no connexion, because it has not this kmd of connexion, 
with philosophy. His criticism has always a meaning, 
and in the case of works belongmg to his own school a 
very sound meaning. 'When be is speaking of other 
poetry, we can only reply that his remarks may be tru^ 
but that they are not to the purpose. 

The remarks on the poetry of l^ryden, Addison, and 
Pope are generally excellent, and always give die genuine 
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expression of an independent judgment. "Whoefrer thinks 
for himself and says plainly what he thinhS; has some 
ment as a critic. This, it is true, is about all that can he 
.said for such criticism as that on Jjyeidas, which is 
delicious example of the wrong way of applying strong 
sense to inappropriate topics jN'othing can he truer in 
a sense, and nothing less xeleTant < ' ,f ^ 

“In this poem,” he says, * there is no nature, for theref, 
is no truth j there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its 
form IS that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore dis- 
gusting; whatever images it can supply are easily ex- 
hausted, and its inherent improhahihty always forces 
dissatisfaction on the mmd. When Cowley tells of 
Hervey that they studied together, it is easy to suppose 
how much he must miss the companion of his labours and 
the partner of his discoveries , but what iimge of tender- 
ness, can he excited by these lines i — 

afidd, and botii togetlier he&id 
What tme the gray fly TrindB her horn, ^ 

Batitemng onr flocks mth the freah dews of night 

We know that they never drove ardeld and had no flodks 
to batten; and though it be allowed that the represen- 
tation maybe allegoncal, the true meaning is so uncertmn 
and remote that it is never sought^ because it cannot be 
known when it is found. 

“ Among the flocks and copses ^and flowers appear the 
heathen deities : Jove and Phoebus, Ifeptune and .^Jolus/ 
with a long train of mythological imagery such as a college 
easily supplies Nothing can less display knowledge or 
less exercise invention than to tdl how a shepherd has 
lost hiB companion, and must now feed his flo^ alone^ 
without any judge of his skill in piping , how one god 
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asks anotkei god what has hecome of L;^cidas, and neither 
god con teiU. He who thns grieves wiU excite no sym* 
pathy ; he who thns praises will confer no honour,” 

This is of course utterly outrageous, and yet much of it 
is undeniahly true To explain why, in spite of truth, 
Lycidas isawonderM poem, would he to go pretly deeply 
into the theory of poetic expression. Most critics prefer 
simply to shriek, heing at any rate safe from the errors of 
independent judgment. ^ ^ 


The general effect of the^ hook, however, is not to he 
inferred from this or some other parades ^of^^tiquated 
and eccentric criticism. It is the shrer^sens^ 'every- 
where cropping up whidi is really ddightfuL ^e keen 


remarks upon life and character, though, perhaps, rather 
too severe in tone, are worthy of a vigorous mind, stored J 
with much experience of many classes, and braced hy 


constant exercise in the conversational arena. Passages’’ 


everywhere abound which, though a httle more formal in 
expression, have the forcible touch of his best conver- 
sational salhes Some of the prejudices, which are ex- 
pressed more pithily in JBoswdl, ore defended by a reasoned 
exposition m the Lives. Sentence is passed with the true 
judicial air; and if he does not convince us of his com- 
plete impartiality, he at least bases his decisions upon 
solid and worthy grounds. It would be too much, for 
example, to expect that Johnson should sympathize with 
the grand repubhcamsm of hfrlton, or pardon a man who 
defended the execution of the blessodJMartyx. He failed,* 
therefore, to satisfy the ardent admirers of the great poet. 
Yet his judgment is not harrii or ungenerous, but, at 
worst, the judgment of a man striving to be just, in spite 
of some inevitable want of sympathy. 

Thw quality of Johnson’s incidental remarks may he 
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Infetred from one or two brief extmcts. Here to nn 
observation which Johnson must have had many chances 
of verifying. Speaking of Dxyden’s money difficnlticSi he 
says, IS well known that he seldom lives fingally who 
^hves by chance Hope is always hberal^ and they that 
^^trustjier promises, make little scruple of revelling to-day 
on the profits of the morrow ” 

Here is another shrewd comment upon the compliments 



Fed with soft dedications all day long, 
Horace and be went hand and hand m song. 


^ diarge all unmented pr^e with the guilt of flattery, 

or to suppose that the en^miasi always knows and feels 
the falsehoods of his assertions, is surely to discover great 
ignorance of human nature and of human life In 
ijci^tions depending not on rules, but on reference and 
comparison, judgment is always m some degree subject 
to afiectiom Yeiy near to admiration is the wish to 
admire 

Every man wilhn^y gives value to the praise which 
he receives, and considers the sentence passed in his favour 
as the sentence of discernment We admire in a fnend 
that understanding that selected us for confidence; we 
admire more in a patron that bounty which, instead of 
scattering bounty indiscnminately, directed it to ns , and 
if the patron be an author, those performances which 
gratitude forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose 
us to esalt, 

“ To these prejudices;, hardly culpable, interest adds a 
power always operatmg, though not always, hecause not 
wdlingly, perceived. The modesty of praise gradually 
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■wears away j and, perhaps, the pride of patronage may be 
in tune so increased that modest praise ■vrill no longer 
please 

^csC^^ny a blandishment was practised upon Halifay, 
which he would never have kno'wn had he no other at- 
tractions than those of his poetry, of which a short time^ 
has -withered the beauties It would now be esteemed no 
honour by a contnbutor to the monthly bundles of verses, 
to bo told that, in strains either familiar or solemn, he 
sings like Halifax.” 

I 'wiU venture to make a longer quotation from the life 
of Pope, which gives, I think, a good impression of his 
manner: — 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from 
his letters, an opimon too favourable cannot easily bo^ 
formed , they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded eflulgence^ 
of general benevolence and particular fondness There is 
nothing but liberahiy, gratitude, constancy, and tender- 
ness It has been so long said as to be commonly be- 
lieved, that the true characters of men may be found m 
them letters, and that he who wntes to his friend lays his 
heart open before him. 

**But the truth is, that such were the simple Mend- 
ships of the Golden Age, and ore now the friendships 
only of children. Very few can boast of hearts which 
they dare lay open to themselves, and of which, by what- 
ever accident exposed, they do not shun a distmct and 
continued view, and certainly what we hide from our- 
selves, we do not show 'to our friends. There is, mdeed, 
no transaction which offers stronger temptations to fallac y^ 
and sophistication than epistolary interc ourse 

** In the eagerness of conversation, the first emotions of 
the mind often burst out before they are considered. In 
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the tamnlt of bndnessj interest and passion have their 
ganmne* effect ; hut a fdendly letter is a cedm and deli' 
berate performance in the cool of leisure, in the stillness 
of solitnde, and sorely no man sits down by design to 
depredate his own diarscter. 

r* « friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for by 
whom can a man so much wish to be thought better than 
he is, as by him whose kindness he desires to gam or 
keep ? Even in writing to the w odd there is less con- 
straint ; the author is not confronted with his reader, and 
tekes his chance of approbation among the different dis- 
positions of mankind ; but a letter is addressed to a single 
of which the prejudices and paitiahties are known, 
and must therefore please, if not by &vouring them, by 
forbearing to oppose them. To charge those favourable 
representations which men give of their own minds, with 
the guilt of hypocritical falsehood, would show more 
severity than knowledge The writer commonly beheves 
himself. Almost every man’s thoughts while they are 
general are right, and most hearts are pure while tempta- 
tion is away. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments 
in privacy ; to despise death when there is no danger; to 
g^ow with benevolence when there is nothing to be given. 
TVhile such ideas are formed they are felt, and self-love 
does not suspect the ^eam of virtue to be the metepr-o£ 
fancy. 

“If the letters of Pope are considered merely as com- 
positions, they seem to be pmmeditated and artificial. It 
is one thing to write, because there is something which 
the mind wishes to disdiarge; and another to sohcit the 
imagination, because ceremony or vanity reQ[nires some- 
thing to be written. Pope confesses bis early letters to 
be vitiated with affectatwn and ambtftm To know 
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vhetlier ho difientangles hunsolf from these ■'peiTOTtois of 
epi stolar} ’' integrity, his hook and his hfe mnst he set in 
comparison One of his favourite topics is contempt of 
his own poetry For this, if it had been real, he would 
deserve no commendation , and in this he was certainly 
not sincere, for his high value of himself was sufficiently 
observed; and of what could he he proud but of his 
poetry 1 He ^v^tes, he says, when ‘he has just nothing 
dso to do,’ yet Suuft complains that he was nerei at 
leisure for conversation, because he ‘had always some 
poetical scheme in his head ’ It was punctually req^uired 
^that^his wntmg-box should be set upon his bed before ho 
' rose'7 and Lor d Oxford ’s domestic related that, in the 
'‘^dreadful winter of ’40, she was called from her bed by 
lum four times in one night, to supply him with paper 
lest he should lose a thought 

“He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, 
though it was observed by all who knew him that every 
pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that his extreme irrita- 
bility laid him open to perpetual vexation , but he wished 
to despise his critics, and therefore hoped ho did despise 
them. As he happened to hve in two xei^s when th?" 
court paid little attention to poetry, he nursed m his^ 
mind a foohsh disesteem of kings, and proclaims that ‘ he 
never sees courts ’ Tot a httle regard shown him by the 
Princ e of W ales melted his obduracy, and he had not 
much to say when he was asked by his Eoyal Highness, 
‘How he could love a pnnee while he disliked kings ’” ^ 
Johnson’s best poetry is, the versified esqiression of the 
,tono of -sentiment ivith uhich we -are already familiar 
The Vamty of Human Wishes is, perhaps, the finest 
poem written since Pope’s tune and in Pope’s manner, 
with the exception of Goldsmith’s still finer performances. 
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Johnson, it need hardly he said, has not G<^sniith^^ 
exqTusite of touch and dehcacy^ sontuneijt,^ He 

26 often ponderous and verbose, and one feels that the 
mode of expression is not that which is most congenial , 
and yet the vi gour of though t makes itself felt through 
rather clumsy modes of utterance Here is one of the 
best passages^ in which he illustrates the vanity of nulv 
taiy glory:— 

Ou what foundation stands the wamoi's pnde, 

How just hia hopes let Swedish Oharles decide f 
A frame of adamanti a son! of 
No dangers finght him and no labours tire , 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 

Unconqner’d lord of pleasure and of pain , 

No jojs to him pacifio s ceptrea yield ^ 

Wot sounds the trump, he rushes to the field , 

Behold sntroandiDg kings their powers combine, 

And one capitulate, and^one resign 
Feaoo courts bis hand, but spreads ber charms in rnin 
Tlunk nothing gam’d,” he ones, ” till nought romam t 
On Moscow’s walla till Gothic standards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky ?” 

The march begins in military state, 
i^d nations on his eye suspended vmit , 

Stem Fammo guards the sobtaiy coast. 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost 
He comes, nor want nor cold his conrse delay — 

Hide, blushing glory, hide Pjdtowa’s day » 

The vanqmsh’d hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows hiB misenes m distant lands; 

1 Condemn’d a needy sup^ilicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate -- 
But did not Chance at length her error mond t 
Did no BubYO^dTempire mark his end P r t Ol W 
Did rival monarohs give the fatal wound P 
Or hostile milhons press him to the ground P 
Hia fall was destined to a ba ^n st rand, 

A petty fortress and a dnbions hand , 
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Bo leffc tbe Tian’O nt which the world gi^ew pale 
To x>oiiit a moral and adorn a ia^c 

The concluding passage may also fitly conclude this 
survey of Jolinson’s wntmgs The sentiment is less 
gloomy than is nsnal^ but it gives the answer which he 
would have given in his calmer moods to the perplexed 
riddle of life ; and, in some form or other, it is, perhap*^ 
the best or the only answer that can he given : — 

Where, then, shall Hope and Fear their objects find P 
Most dnll suspense corrupt the stagnant mind f 
^Inst helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Bust no dislike alarm, no wishes nse P 
No ones mvoka the mennos of the skies ? 

Inquirer cease , petitions yet remain 

Which Hearen may hear, nor deem religion ram , 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the ohoico 
Safe in Hia power whoao eyes discom afar 
The secrot ambush of a s peciou s prayer r 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure whate’er He gives — He gives the best 
Yet when the scene of sa cred ptesence fires , 

And strong devotion to the sines aspires. 

Pour forth thy ferro urs fbr a healthful mind, 

C Obe^ent^ssions and a will resign'd , 

' For Lore, which scarce collective men can fill : 

Fcr iKtionco, sovereign o'er transmuted lU ; 

For Faith, that pantmg for a happier seat. 

Counts Death kmd nature's signal of repeat 
These good s for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 

These goods He grants who grants the power to gam , 

With these C elestial Wis dom calms the mind, 

And xnckes tlm h^pincss e^e^does not find 
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